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By  William  J.  Kiernan,  '49 


Come  with  me,  now,  to  the  days  of 
yore,  when  Latin  and  Greek  were  not 
implements  of  torture,  but  rather  the 
languages  in  which  comic  books  were 
written.  Everybody  could  utilize  them 
except  the  Egyptians.  They  spoke  Egyp- 
tian. And  then  there  were  the  Gauls,  who 
didn’t  speak  at  all.  They  wandered  about, 
getting  beaten  by  Caesar.  Except  Verc- 
ingetorix,  who  was  a Democrat.  He 
never  got  beat. 

Anyway,  between  60  A.  D.  and  7 :30 
an  epidemic  developed  among  the  Roman 
cows.  By  “cow”  is  meant  any  heavy  ani- 
mal that  lumbers  along  mooing,  regard- 
less of  sex.  There  has  been  too  much 
attention  paid  to  sex  lately.  As  I said, 
the  cows  were  sick.  They  all  sat  about  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  mooing  and  moo- 
ing. Day  and  night.  It  was  enough  to 
nauseate  one. 

One  day,  a travelling  salesman  came  to 
the  little  ager  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Green- 
stein.  Marcus  ( and  I use  the  nominative 
freely)  and  the  salesman  spoke  to  one 
another  about  the  horrible  condition 
among  cows.  This  historic  conversation 
was  recorded  in  one  of  the  lost  books  of 


Livy  (which  was  probably  reason  enough 
for  Livy  to  go  out  and  lose  his  books.) 

“Say,”  said  the  salesman,  “how  long 
are  we  going  to  be  poor  gnogpus  and  let 
these  cows  disturb  our  sleep?”  \ED. 
NOTE  :“Gnogpu”  comes  from  the  Sans- 
krit and  was  a term  used  liberally  in  those 
days  in  Communist  leaflets  and  manifes- 
toes. The  best  possible  English  transla- 
tion is  probably  “decadent  capitalist.”! 

“What  can  we  do?,”  quoth  the  farmer. 
“The  poor  cows  are  just  moo-sick.” 

On  that  day  a word  was  born.  Through 
the  inevitable  impurities  and  slurrings 
which  creep  into  languages  “moo-sick” 
became  “music.”  Gradually,  over  a period 
of  time,  music  was  taken  out  of  the  hands, 
or  rather  the  hooves,  of  cows  and  was 
adopted  by  the  “homo  sapiens.”  All  in  all, 
I guess  it  was  a pretty  good  thing,  al- 
though, now,  the  poor  cows  have  nothing 
to  do  but  graze,  eat  grass,  and  give  milk. 
I have  no  doubt  that,  even  today,  every 
cow  has  an  inferiority  complex,  inherited 
from  her  ancestors.  Ah,  well  ; humans 
have  done  more  for  music  than  cows 
could  have,  anyway.  ...  I think. 

Well,  for  years,  people  wrote  music  like 
mad.  After  they  had  died,  their  music 
became  “great”  or  “classical”  music.  One 
has  to  be  dead,  it  seems,  to  write  classical 
music ; and,  yet,  one  can’t  write  music 
when  one  is  dead,  so  I have  concluded 
that  there  is  no  future  in  it. 

At  this  point  let  me  confess  that  I am 
probably  the  most  unmusical  oaf  in  the 
world.  I find  it  difficult  even  to  carry  a 
tune — or  bear  it  , if  you  prefer.  In  my 
boyhood,  however,  I was  introduced  to 
classical  music  ; and  I may  say,  with  all 
modesty,  that  both  of  us  rather  enjoyed 
the  meeting.  So,  you  see,  my  friend,  there 
is  hope  for  you,  too. 

For  years,  I was  forced  to  stand  about 
with  a normally  blank  look  on  my  face 
whenever  friends  discussed  “good"  music. 
(The  quotation  marks  are  mine  — or 
yours  if  you  really  want  them).  One 
eventful  night,  however,  the  temptation  to 
hear  some  of  this  great  music  overcame 
me  ; and,  to  make  a short  story  long,  I 
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attended  a concert.  If  you  will  bear  with 
me,  I shall  pass  on  to  you  the  information 
garnered,  so  that  you,  too,  may  enjoy 
classical  music. 

Great  music  is  presented,  but  seldom 
given  away,  in  vast  auditoriums,  the  up- 
per balconies  of  which  are  occasionally 
lost  in  dense  fog.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
balconies,  by  the  way,  that  music  has 
fostered  certain  extracurricular  activities 
of  present-day  society : post-office,  spin- 
the-bottle,  and  other  oscillatory  games. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  seats  in 
most  large  halls  are  divided  into  several 
sections : orchestra,  mezzanine,  first  bal- 
cony, etc.  If  particularly  fortunate,  you 
will  get  a seat  in  the  orchestra,  the  idea 
being  that  the  further  down  front  one  is, 
the  better  off  he  may  be.  If  a piccolo  is 
thrust  into  your  hands,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause you  are  too  far  down  front.  Upon 
entering,  you  will  receive  a program. 
Don’t  look  at  it.  Sneak  off  to  a corner 
and  thrust  it  down  into  your  puttees  or  up 
into  your  beaver  hat.  If  you  do  give  in 
to  temptation,  however,  there  are  certain 
stock  words  and  phrases  with  which  you 
should  be  familiar. 

The  words  “minor”  and  “major”  are 
interesting.  For  writing  “minor”  music 
the  composer  received  a penalty  of  two  or 
less  years.  “Major”  music  is  a felony. 
When  vocals  are  discussed,  the  phrase 
“rhyme-scheme”  may  be  used.  This 
term  is  self-explanatory,  although  some 
“rhyme-schemes”  are  so  informal  as  to 
seem,  at  times,  more  like  random  ideas 
than  schemes.  An  “accidental”  is  when 
the  first  oboe  hits  a sour  note  and  is  de- 
moted to  seventh,  or  even  eighth,  glocken- 
spiel. “Crescendo,”  “oratorio,”  “pista- 
chio,” and  “pianissimo”  are  not,  as  is 
generally  excepted,  Notre  Dame’s  back- 
field,  but  rather  four  of  Howard  John- 
son's twenty-eight  flavors. 

So  much  for  the  programs.  The  house- 
lights  dim,  and  amid  a thunderous  ap- 
plause the  conductor  steps  to  the  podium. 
[Heaven  (or  Mr.  Marson)  keep  me  from 
punning  about  M.T.A.  conductors!]  The 
orchestra  spends  several  moments  tuning 
their  instruments.  (Listen  closely  to  this 
tuning,  for  it  will  probably  be  the  most 
enjoyable  music  you  hear  all  evening.) 
Finally,  the  conductor  taps  for  silence 
with  his  baton  (not  to  be  confused  with 


“batten  down  the  hatches”)  : The  second 
harpist  seems  not  to  have  heard  the  signal 
and  goes  on  tuning.  With  a gentle  but  re- 
proving glance,  and,  with  a fatherly 
smile  playing  about  his  joyfully  young 
lips,  the  conductor  beats  the  harpist  sev- 
eral times  on  the  head  with  a bassoon, 
and  order  is  restored.  These  conductors 
are  so  temperamental.  Down  comes  the 
maestro’s  baton,  and  the  music  begins. 

We  come  now  to  the  comparatively  te- 
dious part  of  the  evening.  Most  classical 
music  has  harmony  but  very  little  color, 
very  little  movement,  very  little  beat.  (I 
could  go  on,  but  I can  think  of  very  little 
more  — overcome).  The  ennui  may  be 
beaten  in  various  ways.  A conversation 
with  the  person  next  to  you  is  often  pleas- 
ant. Just  when  she  seems  entranced  with 
the  music,  strike  up  a conversation  and 
keep  up  a running  commentary  on  poli- 
tics, weather,  or  baseball.  The  chat  en- 
hances your  enjoyment  and  is  of  course, 
peachy  fun  for  the  music-lovers  in  your 
immediate  vicinity. 

If  your  new  acquaintance  takes  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  leading  questions  about 
the  music,  be  on  your  guard.  It  is  best  to 
postpone  discussion  along  these  lines. 
During  the  intermission  it  is  advisable  to 
circulate  and  memorize  snatches  of  con- 
versations, so  that  on  your  return  you 
may  recite  them  as  answers.  If  your 
memory  fails  you,  try  vague  generalities. 
For  instance,  if  your  new-found  friend 
should  ask  if  you  like  the  score,  you  might 
answer  that  the  orchestra  is  way  ahead  of 
the  conductor.  It  looks  like  a runaway 
— and  against  such  odds,  too. 

Many  other  ways  to  keep  awake  will 
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suggest  themselves  to  the  agile  mind. 
Counting  the  number  of  fingers  on  the 
violinists'  hands  is  an  amusing  pastime, 
but  after  a while  the  interest  seems  to 
flag.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  to  do  what  comes 
naturally  — fall  asleep. 


The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
is  to  amuse  your  friends  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  at  dinner  parties  or  week-ends,  by 
reciting  the  qualities  of  the  music,  and  in 
lively  talks  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Shostakovitch.  (Conservatives  may  sub- 
stitute Gershwin  and  Petrillo.) 


Dke  Waster 

By  Galen  Green,  ’51 


"Thar  she  blows ! Thar  she  blows ! 
Two  points  off  the  port  bow.” 

This  cry  drifted  down  over  the  ship ; 
and  as  the  entire  crew  ran  toward  the 
rigging,  the  powerful  voice  of  Nat  Bow- 
ditch  bellowed  it  again  : “Thar  she  blows  ! 
Thar  she  blows !” 

“Uncle  Nat.”  as  he  was  called  by  the 
crew,  was  cook  and  liarpooner  aboard  the 
packet  Puritan,  one  hundred  ten  days  out 
of  Gloucester.  Perched  high  in  the  rig- 
ging, he  had  been  the  first  to  sight  the 
whale. 

Immediately  preparations  were  made 
for  disembarking.  Four  whaling-boats, 
all  in  prime  condition,  were  unlashed  in 
their  davits  and  prepared  to  be  swung 
overboard.  “Nat”  was  captain  of  his  boat, 
and  at  his  command  it  was  lowered  into 
the  choppy  sea.  The  sail  was  up  in  a min- 
ute, and  Nat  led  the  others  in  the  chase 
for  first  blood. 

Since  the  whale  was  nearly  two  miles 
away,  it  had  not  yet  seen  its  enemy ; but 
when  the  four  small  vessels  were  within 
half  a mile,  it  sounded.  Three  quarters  of 
an  hour  later  it  surfaced  again  a mile 
away.  The  sail  was  lowered,  and  the  men 
bent  at  the  oars  with  a will.  The  whale 
sighted  Nat’s  boat  and  sounded,  but  for 
only  a few  minutes. 

Suddenly,  without  a second's  warning, 
the  huge  beast  shot  up  out  of  the  water ; 
and  as  it  rolled  away  on  its  side  in  defi- 
ance, Nat’s  huge  cocked  arm  shot  forward 
and  sent  the  harpoon  deep  into  the 
whale’s  flesh. 

At  the  same  instant  harpoons  from  two 
other  craft  also  reached  their  marks ; and 
as  the  whale  sounded  again,  this  time  rag- 
ing with  fury,  the  rope  began  to  sing  as  it 
uncoiled  and  spun  around  the  loggerhead. 
Each  time  a wisp  of  blue  smoke  was  seen, 
it  was  quickly  doused  with  water  to  pre- 


vent a fire  from  the  extreme  friction. 

Now  the  rope  had  diminished,  and  only 
one  tub  remained. 

“Take  a turn  on  the  loggerhead!”  Nat 
yelled  from  the  bow.  As  the  line  grew 
taut,  the  boat  seemed  to  fly  across  the 
water  after  the  fleeing  whale. 

Again  the  beast  sounded  and  made  its 
way  underwater  toward  the  boat.  A sec- 
ond time  the  wrathful  whale  shot  into  the 
air ; and  when  it  hit  the  water  again,  its 
mighty  tail  slapped  one  of  the  other  boats 
and  demolished  it. 

Now  lances  were  being  fired,  and  the 
monster  was  thrashing  about,  entangling 
the  harpoon  lines.  The  brute  rose  again 
and  threw  the  crew  of  the  second  boat 
into  the  water.  Now  Nat’s  boat  was  the 
only  obstacle  between  liberty  and  death, 
and  the  infuriated  whale  started  after  it. 
Orders  flew  thick  and  fast. 

“Astern,”  cried  Nat,  desperately  hurl- 
ing another  lance.  “Astern,  or  we  die !” 

“Cut  the  line !”  shouted  some  one,  rais- 
ing an  ax. 

“Abandon  ship !”  cried  another  as  he 
dove  over  the  side. 

The  whale  raked  the  port  side  of  the 
small  craft,  leaving  the  rowers  with  only 
the  handles  of  their  oars.  With  the  boat 
off  balance,  nothing  could  be  done  to 
avoid  the  whale,  which  had  turned  around 
and  was  again  coming  headlong  with 
open  mouth  and  bloody  jaws.  The  stern 
was  now  in  the  huge  mouth ; and  as  it 
closed  its  cavernous  jaws,  “Nat”  mum- 
bled his  last  prayers. 

A shattering  of  oak  and  the  scream  of 
a man  broke  the  sudden  deathly  silence ; 
and  as  the  whale  once  more  rose  high  into 
the  air.  a mutilated  form  dangled  from  its 
closed  jaws.  A mighty  splash  followed, 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditch  disappeared 
forever. 
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(With  apologies  to  W.  Shakespeare) 

By  Allan  Kliman  ’50 

To  pass,  or  not  to  pass;  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
1 he  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  failure, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  subjects, 

And  by  studying  pass  them.  To  work,  to  study; 
No  more ; and  by  the  study  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Our  report  card  is  heir  to,  'tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  work,  to  study; 

To  study,  perchance  to  pass:  aye,  there’s  the  rub; 
For  from  that  passing,  what  colleges  may  come 
When  we  have  graduated  from  this  respected 
school, 

Must  give  us  pause ; there’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  repeating ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  tests, 
The  report  card’s  wrong,  the  teacher’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  misdemeanor  marks,  the  streetcar’s 
delay, 

The  insolence  of  classmates,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  failures  from  the  unworthy  take 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
By  going  to  E.FLS.?  Who  would  bookbags  bear 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a load  of  books, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  flunking, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  marks  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Thus  red  marks  do  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  active  sports 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  study. 

And  thus  programs  of  television  and  radio 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  off 
And  lose  the  name  of  entertainment. 
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By  Bernard  E.  Galitz,  '50 


In  India,  the  combat  pilots  kidded 
“Bill”  Smith  about  his  assignment  flying 
cargo  planes  ; but  now  “Bill”  was  thank- 
ful for  the  experience  he  had  received  at 
his  Air  Corps  job.  Now  he  operated  a 
small,  non-scheduled  freight  airline,  to- 
gether with  “Herb”  Larson,  another  ex- 
G.  I.  pilot. 

Winging  his  way  over  the  Colorado 
plains,  “Bill”  was  quite  satisfied  with  his 
accomplishments,  as  he  thought  of  every- 
thing that  had  crowded  into  his  life  in 
the  past  six  years.  “Herb”  was  at  the 
controls  on  a routine  job  flying  machinery 
to  California  from  an  Eastern  factory. 
Yet  this  flight  meant  a lot  to  the  two  ex- 
war fliers  who  peered  down  at  the  West- 
ern wheat  fields  ten  thousand  feet  below. 

It  was  the  last  flight  of  a job  that  they 
carried  on  despite  efforts  to  thwart  them, 
both  ethical  and  unethical,  by  a close  com- 
petitor. The  management  of  World 
Cargo  Airlines  had  been  conducting  a 
slur  campaign  against  Pacific  Airlines, 
“Bill”  and  "Herb’s”  company.  Their 
whispering  campaign  had  reached  all  of 
Pacific's  customers.  They  hinted  that 
Pacific’s  equipment  was  overworked  and 
neglected ; their  employees,  untrained  and 
incompetent ; their  service,  unsafe  and  un- 
reliable. This,  however,  was  far  from  the 
truth,  since  Pacific  took  all  the  precau- 
tions possible  for  a small,  non-scheduled 
airline,  and  offered  good  service. 


With  their  cargo  safely  delivered,  the 
partners  would  receive  a check  for 
$20,000,  and  a $100,000-a-year  contract 
for  five  years.  Then,  “Bill”  could  return 
to  his  family  and  his  home  for  a badly 
needed  rest.  Although  “Bill”  was  only 
25  and  was  out  of  the  service  for  only 
three  years,  his  ceaseless  work  had  put 
him  on  the  threshold  of  considerable 
success. 

The  engines  hummed  monotonously,  as 
the  Rockies  loomed  up  in  the  distance, 
“Herb”  gently  pulled  the  control  stick 
back ; the  nose  of  the  big  ship  swung  up, 
and  they  climbed  to  twelve  thousand  feet, 
where  they  leveled  off. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  lay  beyond 
three  hundred  eighty  miles  of  mountains, 
was  their  next  stop.  Although  the  moun- 
tains over  which  they  were  about  to  fly 
were  the  most  rugged  in  the  United 
States,  they  anticipated  an  uneventful 
trip.  Hundreds  of  planes  flew  over  those 
same  mountains  every  week  in  fair 
weather  and  foul ; so,  with  his  forecast 
of  good  weather  before  him,  “Bill”  saw- 
no  reason  to  worry.  “Bill”  had  gone 
through  a lot  in  the  last  six  years ; and 
he  felt  ready  to  handle  anything  that 
might  come  up  on  routine  flights  such 
as  this. 

As  the  first  of  the  tall,  glistening,  snow- 
capped peaks  slid  by  under  the  nose  of 
their  war  surplus  DC-3,  “Herb”  handed 
over  the  controls  to  “Bill”.  “Bill”  had 
broken  out  in  a smile  for  the  first  time 
in  days. 

“Just  625  more  miles,  Herb,”  he  said, 
“and  we’ve  done  it ! We’ve  done  it  in 
spite  of  World  Cargo  Airlines !” 

But  if  the  two  fliers  could  have  fore- 
seen what  those  six  hundred  twenty-five 
miles  were  to  be  like,  they  probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  happyr.  In  fact,  at 
that  time  there  occurred  the  first  of  a 
series  of  events  that  were  to  give  the  two 
ex-army  pilots  the  most  grueling  experi- 
ence they  had  ever  been  through. 

Looking  through  a side  window, 
“Herb”  saw  a line  of  menacing,  turreted 
clouds  edging  up  over  the  mountains  on 
the  northern  horizon. 
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“Oh,  oh!”  said  “Herb”,  “Looks  like 
that  weather  report  we  got  at  Kansas  City 
was  wrong ; looks  like  rough  flying 
ahead !” 

“Sure  does,”  said  “Bill”.  “Squall  line 
out  there.  Well,  in  a few  hours  we’ll  be 
through  with  rough  flying  for  a while. 
“Bill”  might  have  thought  that  they’d 
soon  be  through  with  rough  flying  forever, 
could  he  have  known  what  was  to  happen 
only  a very  few  minutes  later. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
tains when  the  storm  hit  them.  The  plane 
disappeared  into  a huge  towering  thun- 
derhead,  the  type  of  cloud  most  dreaded 
by  airmen.  “Bill”  throttled  down  the  en- 
gines as  the  ship  jerked  and  jolted.  Every 
bolt  in  the  plane  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
the  mad  wind  tossing  her  around.  Then 
it  happened ! At  that  fateful  moment, 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong ! As  the 
vicious  thunderstorm  reached  its  climax, 
the  left  engine  went  crazy ! It  coughed, 
it  sputtered,  it  caught  fire  and  exploded ! 
It  flung  out  bits  of  metal  that  ripped  hun- 
dreds of  holes  in  the  left  side  of  the 
plane.  As  soon  as  - he  could  collect  his 
thoughts,  “Herb”  switched  on  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishers for  the  left  wing,  while  ‘Bill” 
battled  the  storm. 

There  followed  a terrific  five-minute 
fight  to  keep  the  wing  from  burning  and 
from  being  snapped  off  in  its  weakened 
condition  by  the  furious  wind.  By  what 
seemed  almost  a miracle,  the  plane 
emerged  from  the  thunderhead  in  one 
piece,  with  the  fire  under  control.  The 
plane  was  badly  battered,  however,  and 
was  losing  altitude.  Mountain  peaks 
loomed  up  all  around  the  injured  craft, 
most  of  them  hidden  by  menacing  turbu- 
lent clouds,  swirling  in  the  furious  wind. 

“Herb”  tried  to  radio  an  S.O.S. ; but 
be  found  that  the  radio  had  been  smashed 
in  the  storm.  Estimating  their  position 
as  well  as  they  could,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  discovered  that  they  were 
about  two  hundred  miles  out  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  with  the  hazarduous  W asatch  Range 
yet  to  be  crossed. 

How  far  away  now  seemed  that  vaca- 
tion and  home,  that  just  ten  minutes  ago 
seemed  right  around  the  corner ! 

“What  do  you  think  our  chances  are?” 
“Herb”  asked. 

“If  the  right  engine  holds,  and  we  don’t 
hit  another  thunderhead,  about  50-50”, 
answered  “Bill”  slowly. 


“Yeah”,  said  “Herb”,  although  he 
knew  that  “Bill”  was  more  optimistic 
than  their  condition  warranted. 

‘Where  will  you  go  on  your  vacation 
if  we  get  through  this?”  “Herb”  asked. 

“Ob,  I don’t  know,  I guess  I’ll  just 
stay  home,  and  get  some  peace  and  quiet”, 
replied  “Bill”. 

The  two  men  said  no  more.  At  that 
time,  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  farther 
away  than  peace  and  quiet;  but  “Bill” 
suspected  that  their  peace  and  quiet  would 
forevermore  be  disturbed  only  by  the 
sound  of  harps  if  they  hit  another  thun- 
derhead. 

Below  them,  a mountain  ridge  slid 
past  dangerously  close.  Losing  altitude 
rapidly,  they  found  themselves  in  a nar- 
row valley,  surrounded  by  dark,  tower- 
ing mountains. 

“See  any  place  where  we  can  land?” 
asked  “Herb". 

“No,”  said  “Bill",  “The  floor  of  the 
valley’s  too  rough ; best  thing  to  do  is  to 
try  to  climb  out.” 

He  gunned  the  one  remaining  engine, 
and  jerked  the  control  stick  back,  slowly 
bringing  up  the  nose  of  the  big  plane. 
The  plane,  however,  was  caught  in  a 
strong  downdraft ; it  climbed  very  slowly, 
while  the  mountain  ahead  loomed  closer 
and  closer.  The  airmen  struggled  with 
the  controls ; beads  of  sweat  rolled  down 
their  fear-stricken  faces.  Now  the  moun- 
tain was  only  two  thousand  feet  away, 
and  the  summit  still  five  hundred  feet 
above  them ! Just  as  “Bill”  was  about  to 
give  up  trying  to  lift  the  plane  over  the 
peak,  the  downdraft  gave  way ; and  the 
plane  soared  skyward,  only  to  be  again 
engulfed  in  the  fury  of  the  raging  storm. 

Navigation  was  extremely  difficult  with 
many  of  the  instruments  broken,  and  the 
storm  roaring  about  the  battered  plane. 
After  eighty  minutes  of  nearly  unbear- 
able, storm-tossed  flight,  they  were  at 
about  twelve  thousand  feet,  with  nothing 
visible  but  grey,  boiling  clouds  which 
shrouded  the  jagged  peaks  beneath  them. 
“Bill”  announced  that  they  had  enough 
fuel  left  for  only  ten  more  minutes.  The 
pilots  agreed  that  their  best  course  would 
be  to  descend  and  crash-land  on  the 
smoothest  terrain  in  sight. 

“Maybe  the  same  kind  of  luck  that 
brought  us  through  that  storm  alive  will 
get  us  down  in  one  piece,”  said  “Bill”. 
“Herb”,  who  had  seemed  to  have  aged 
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immeausrably  in  the  last  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  nervously  adjusted  his  sweat- 
stained  safety  belt. 

“Bill”  pointed  the  big  plane’s  nose 
earthward.  The  altimeter  needle  slowly 
began  to  move — 11,000  feet — 10,000 
feet  — 9,000  feet.  It  grew  extremely 
dark;  visibility  dropped  to  nothing.  It 
was  “Herb”  who  broke  the  silence. 

"If  we  run  into  a mountain  now,  we 
won’t  even  know  what  hit  us !” 

“Don't  think  about  that,”  said  “Bill”. 
“Concentrate  on  your  flying.” 

But  neither  of  the  two  men  could  keep 
himself  from  thinking  of  sudden,  violent 
death.  Some  of  the  peaks  in  the  area  in 
which  they  were  flying,  rose  higher  than 
eleven  thousand  feet,  while  they  were  al- 
most certain  to  hit  something  at  five  or 
six  thousand  feet.  As  the  clock  ticked  the 
seemingly  infinite  seconds  away,  seconds 
that  might  be  the  last  in  the  two  men's 
lives,  the  altimeter  needle  dropped  slowly 
— 8,500  feet  — 8,000  feet  . . . 

“Where  will  the  clouds  end  ? Where 
will  they  end ! Do  they  extend  to  the 
ground?  Will  the  plane  finally  nose  into 
the  ground,  still  cloaked  in  invisibility  by 
the  dense  ‘soup’ ; and  explode  into  a mass 
of  flames,  thus  ending  the  valiant  three- 
year  struggle  that  we've  waged  against 


Air  Cargo  Company,  the  elements,  defec- 
tive equipment,  and  the  countless  other 
miseries  of  an  airman’s  life?  Is  this  the 
end?  No,  it  can’t  he!  It  just  can’t  end 
this  way  !”  These  thoughts  raced  through 
“Bill’s”  jumbled  mind,  as  his  sweat- 
soaked  fingers  tightened  on  the  stick. 

But  the  altimeter  needle  still  dropped 
slowly  — 7,000  feet  — 6,000  feet  — and 
still  nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  increas- 
ing darkness  of  the  storm.  Then,  as  the 
needle  passed  5,000  feet,  and  “Bill”  ex- 
pected sudden,  violent  death  within  the 
next  ten  seconds,  he  and  “Herb”  were 
momentarily  blinded  by  a sudden  flash  of 
light ! 

When  “Bill”  and  “Herb”  regained 
their  vision,  they  saw  what  was  probably 
the  most  unexpected  and  certainly  the 
most  welcome  sight  in  their  lives.  Look- 
ing down  through  about  a thousand  feet 
of  clear  air,  they  saw  the  rain-soaked  run- 
ways of  Salt  Lake  City  Airport,  almost 
directly  below  them ! 

But  “Bill”  saw  more  than  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  rain- 
drenched  city  buildings,  and  the  grey, 
sodden  runways  below  him.  He  saw  his 
home,  his  family,  a vacation,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  nine  years  of  flying,  of  strug- 
gling with  man  and  elements,  nine  vears 
of  hard,  dangerous  work. 
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gyring 


By  Allan  Drachman 


The  unmatched  glory  that  Spring  beholds 
Gayly  begins  when  the  dawn  unfolds ; 
The  green  of  the  grass,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun, 

Are  sure  signs  that  Spring’s  begun ; 

The  flowers  in  bloom,  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
The  sweet  tones  of  a bluebird’s  cry ; 

The  buds  on  the  bushes,  the  trees  divine. 
This  wondrous  Spring  is  yours  and  mine. 
But  as  the  rivers  run  and  flow, 

So  does  the  Spring  come  and  go. 
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By  William  J.  Kif.rxan,  ’49 


( Being  in  part  a lecture  on  tire  “Golden 
Rule”  and  in  part  a critique  on  Minto’s 
“The  Syllogistic  Analysis  of  Propositions 
into  Terms.”) 

This  brilliant  essay  is,  of  course,  in- 
tended only  for  scholars.  Since  the  very 
latest  polls,  however,  show  that  Mr. 
Dewey  is  leading  in  Skowhegan  and  that 
there  are  well  over  three  million  embry- 
onic Latin  and/or  Greek  pupils  in  our 
schools,  the  appeal  is  wide  enough. 

I myself  have  been  trained  as  a classical 
scholar.  There  seemed  little  else  to  be 
done  with  me.  As  a precocious  child  of 
three,  I spoke  Esperanto  like  a native. 
Indeed,  from  a very  early  age,  I was  ac- 
customed to  be  addressed  as  “studious  old 
Bill”  (or  occasionally  merely  by  the  in- 
itials). Since  then,  I have  become  so 
adept  at  handling  Latin  and  Greek  that  I 
can  take  a passage  of  either  of  them,  dis- 
tinguish at  a glance  which  it  is,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  vocabulary  and  protractor, 
gallop  through  an  excellent  translation  in 
less  than  six  hours. 

When  I first  entered  on  my  career  as  a 
scholar  ,many  “advantages”  of  a classical 
education  were  brought  to  my  attention. 
Among  those  cited  was  the  fact  that  the 
continual  translation  of  Latin  and  Greek 
would  inevitably,  inexorably  let  us  say, 
broaden  my  English  vocabulary.  Suppose, 
for  example,  I am  stumped  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “predatory.”  Others,  less 
gifted  would  have  recourse  to  a diction- 
ary. Being  a scholar,  however,  I realize 
that  the  root  of  “predatory”  is  the  Latin 
“predatio,”  the  meaning  of  which  is  also 
unknown  to  me.  I merely  look  up  in  a 
Latin  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
and  then  — and  then,  with  a nervous 
glance  over  my  shoulder,  I consult  an 
English  dictionary. 

I was  also  informed  that  a knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  was  a prerequisite  for 
a doctor.  L"p  to  the  time  of  writing,  how- 

ever, I have  not  met  a single  physician 

who  would,  or  could,  converse  with  me  in 

Latin.  Moreover,  all  the  bottle  labels  I 
have  ever  seen  were  in  one  hundred  proof 

English. 


As,  one  by  one,  these  fabled  “advan- 
tages” were  proved  untrue,  I came  to 
realize,  deep  in  my  heart,  that  the  classics 
were  not  all  they  were  cracked  up  to  be. 
And  so  I lied.  I had  to  lie.  I lied  out  of 
vanity.  I likened  Homer’s  poetry  to 
waves  dashing  against  the  granite  cliffs 
of  the  Ionian  Csophagus ; or  words  to 
that  effect.  I spoke  intimately  and  ten- 
derly of  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Pe- 
trillo.  I said  that  Cicero  was  far  superior 
to  our  modern  orators.  When  I saw  the 
crushing  effect  my  lies  had,  I lied  more 
and  more,  until  now,  I scarcely  know 
where  the  lies  leave  off  and  the  Latin  be- 
gins. 

I know  there  are  solid  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  classics.  I often 
hear  them  from  my  teachers.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  many  of  my  professors  claim 
that  Latin  and  Greek  have  made  them 
what  they  are  today.  This  damaging 
charge  against  the  classics  should  not  be 
too  readily  accepted.  In  my  opinion,  most 
of  these  men  would  have  been  what  they 
are,  no  matter  what  they  studied. 

For  my  part,  however,  I bitterly  regret 
the  lies  I have  told  about  my  appreciation 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature.  “The 
wages  of  sin  is  death” ; “Crime  does  not 
pay”;  “Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day”;  and 
so  forth.  I have  decided  to  make  recom- 
pense for  my  lies.  For  some  time  now,  I 
have  been  working  on  a liberal  translation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classics ; not  in  the 
manner  of  a “trot,”  but  rather  a modern- 
ized translation.  When  completed,  I be- 
lieve these  volumes  will  easily  fit  on  an 
eighteen-foot  shelf. 

Let  me  give  you  a sample  of  what  I 
mean.  Take  the  passage  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Virgil,  that  describes  the  storm- 
ing of  Troy.  The  following  is  the  way  it 
runs  in  the  usual  translation  of  the  class- 
room, as  done  by  the  very  best  professor, 
his  brow  beaded  with  sweat  form  the 
literary  rapture  of  it : 

“I  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  highest  roof, 
whence  the  wretched  Trojans  were  cast- 
ing unavailing  darts  with  their  hand.  We 
around  assaulting  with  the  stick  a torrent 
standing  in  a precipice  and  built  up  to  the 
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stars  with  its  highest  roofs,  whence  all 
Troy,  and  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  were 
wont  to  he  seen,  and  the  Grecian  camps. 
The  highest  stories  suddenly  falling  draws 
destruction ; nor  rocks  nor  kind  of  weap- 
ons cease  in  the  meantime.” 

Now  that’s  grand  stuff.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  There’s  wonderful  sense  and 
meaning  to  it.  But  the  modern  reader  just 
doesn't  understand  it.  It  won’t  mean  to 
him  what  it  meant  to  the  early  Latin.  But 
take  this  description  of  the  attempted  ar- 
rest of  some  boys  throwing  rocks  at  the 
umpire  from  the  light-towers  of  Braves 
Field : 

“Now  Officer  Casey  from  Station  Six, 

Took  from  his  pocket  his  old  night 
stick. 

He  climbed  to  the  roof,  from  there  to 
the  tower. 

His  eyes,  they  did  flash;  his  foe,  it  did 
glower. 

The  boys  still  were  pelting  the  umpire 
with  stones 


And  Braves  Field  was  filled  with 
cheers  and  with  groans. 

From  up  on  the  tower  all  Boston  was 
seen 

And  the  Charles  River,  that  famous  old 
stream. 

Suddenly  Casey’s  foot  it  did  slip, 

Down,  down  he  fell.  Poor  old  Casey 
RIP.” 

There,  that’s  Virgil,  the  real  thing! 
Just  as  it  sounded  to  the  rude,  jostling 
crowd  of  Latins,  who  listened  to  the  min- 
strel stamp  it  out  into  “feet”  as  he  recited 
it. 

This  is  what  I should  like  to  do.  I’d 
like  to  take  a large  stone,  write  on  it  in 
very  plain  writing,  “The  classics  are  dead 
and  buried.  Don’t  try  to  reincarnate 
them” — and  then  throw  it  through  the 
windows  of  a school  on  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur,  and  then  hide  behind  a fence  to 
see  the  professors  buzz  ! ! 

Yale. 


By  Lewis  M.  Olfson  ’54 


My  mind  is  not  with  drink  or  dance. 

It  is  not  free  or  gay, 

My  mind  is  with  the  exiles 
On  the  islands  far  away. 

My  mind  is  with  the  exiles, 

Their  boat  rocking  in  the  waves, 

Praying  to  God  Who  listens, 

Praying  to  God  Who  saves. 

Their  tear-strained  eyes  saw  horror, 
They  saw  their  loved  ones  die, 

They  now  pray  for  a sweet  new  land 
Of  their  Maker  in  the  sky. 


The  land  they  sought  for  bowed  in  view, 
They  rose  to  see  the  sight. 

But  their  small  craft  sunk,  and  all  that  re- 
mained 

Were  their  echoes  in  the  night. 
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By  Arnold  Krasner,  ’51 


“There ! It  is  done,”  sighed  “Tom” 
Blend  as  he  deposited  his  article  for  the 
REGISTER  among  the  host  of  other 
entries. 

As  “Tom”  walked  down  the  stairs  to 
his  home-room,  he  felt  very  strange, 
indeed.  Slowly,  the  top  of  his  head  be- 
came heavier,  filling  with  an  unknown 
substance ; his  shoulders  and  neck 
slumped  forward.  His  heart  became 
smaller  . . . like  that  of  a slinking  criminal. 
Then,  his  mind  began  to  wander.  . . . 

His  thoughts  were  in  that  box  . . . that 
little  box  . . . that  horrible  little  box  that 
his  beloved  article  had  been  stuffed  into. 
How  could  any  one  be  so  cruel,  so  in- 
human, as  to  stuff  his  article  into,  into  a 
...  a ...  a BOX  ! What  an  ignoble  act. 
How  ghastly ! It  was  like  being  buried 
alive.  Why,  his  article  was  living ! It 
should  be  put  on  a throne ; dressed  in 
gold ; respected  and  admired  by  all  who 
dared  touch  the  holy  typing  on  its 
heavenly  face. 

Then  his  mind  read  over  the  other 
lowly  articles.  They  were  foul.  How 
could  anyone  write  such  trash  ? He  pitied 
the  poor  adviser  who  had  to  read  those 
hideous  pieces  of  paper.  Some  were  sup- 
posed to  be  funny ; others,  mysterious. 
But  they  all  joined  the  riff-raff.  They  all 
— Gad,  man ! His  would  be  the  first  truly 
great  work  of  art  that  the  REGISTER 
had  ever  had.  His  would,  in  a few  years, 
be  a valuable  manuscript. 

The  days  dragged  on.  Slowly  . . . sec- 
ond by  second  the  clock  ticked.  Each  tick 
spelled  eternity.  Each  tick  echoed  and 
reechoed  the  magic  name  of  his  glorious 
article.  Zero  after  zero  collected.  Yet  the 
word  zero  meant  nothing.  Math,  Latin 
English  — they  were  all  humdrum.  They 
represented  boredom.  His  article  was  the 
road  to  glory  . . . glory  . . . glory  . . . tick- 
tock  . . . glory  . . . glory  . . . glory  . . . 
tick-tock  . . . tick-tock  . . . tick-tock  . . . 
on  and  on  and  on  and  on  — ad  infinitum. 
It  would  be  only  for  a moment ; only 
a moment  of  glory  . . . ski-rocketing 
glory. 

The  actor  has  his  moment  of  glory  . . . 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  engineer  — all  have 
their  crowning  moment.  The  politician, 
speaker,  painter,  singer  — they  all  — all 


of  them,  each  and  every  one,  has  one 
moment  . . . one  single  moment  when  the 
world  is  at  their  feet;  when  the  world 
swarms,  fights  for  a better  look  at  their 
features ; when  they  rise  above  the  multi- 
tude, above  the  common  . . . when  they 
possess  power. 

And  “Tom”  Blend  was  determined  to 
have  his  moment  of  glory  the  moment 
when  he  would  reach  the  zenith  of  his 
career.  His  mind  wandered  ahead  . . . 
“Tom”  could  see  it  all  . . . 

A boy  would  stagger  in  under  a load 
of  REGISTERS.  Slowly  they  would  be 
handed  out,  opened,  read,  and  then  — 
then  the  room  would  explode ; the  walls 
would  collapse  under  the  noise.  He  would 
he  lifted  into  the  air  — above  the  multi- 
tude. He  would  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. The  entire  room  — yes,  even  the 
entire  school  would  revolve  about  him. 
They  would  cheer  and  cheer  him  on. 
Voices  would  all  mingle  into  one  gigantic 
sound-wave.  Faces  would  become  one 
vast  sea.  And  all  of  these  people  would 
comprise  his  glorious  moment  — the  one 
moment  which  would  stand  in  his  life 
above  all  others. 

He  would  then  have  had  his  Moment 
of  Glory. 

Still  the  days  ticked  on ; still  the 
REGISTERS  did  not  arrive;  still  the 
zeroes  collected ; still  “Tom”  dreamed. 
His  whole  life  was  altered.  All  other  ac- 
tivities dropped.  Only  one  thing  occupied 
“Tom’s”  mind  — haunted  him  wherever 
he  went.  Nothing  could  interest  him  ex- 
cept glory  . . . glory  . . . glory.  He  was 
like  a baby  obsessed  with  a new  toy ; he 
was  drugged ! Drugged  with  greed, 
power,  desire  for  glory.  These  were  his 
morphine.  These  degenerated  his  nervous 
system.  Yes,  he  was  truly  a drug  addict; 
for  self-control,  will-power,  inhibition  — 
all,  all  were  lost,  and  only  the  devil 
possessed  his  soul. 

“Tom”  turned  from  a jovial,  likable 
fellow  to  a despotic  dictator.  No  one 
could  speak  to  him.  He  became  friend- 
less. Yet,  this  didn’t  bother  “Tom”  Blend. 
He  lived  with  himself  and  the  devil.  At 
night,  the  printed  page  turned  to  a maze 
of  people.  He  was  their  leader.  They 
were  cheering  him.  The  same  thing  ran 
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through  his  mind  — day  and  night,  night 
and  day.  There  was  no  peace  from  it. 
Nothing  could  save  him.  He  was  going 
crazy ! 

Blend  felt  himself  going  under.  He 
tried  desperately  to  stop  himself  — to  no 
avail.  There  was  no  place  to  hide  from 
himself.  He  was  in  too  deep.  He  steadily 
was  being  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Magnet  of  Doom.  He  was  like  the  miser, 
attracted  by  gold.  He  was  like  the  rabbit, 
hypnotized  by  the  snake.  He  was  truly 
hypnotized — and  nothing,  nothing  that  he 
himself  could  do  would  save  him  from 
permanent  insanity. 

Still  the  days  passed.  He  was  ever  so 
close  to  the  Magnet  of  Doom.  Teachers, 
friends,  parents,  all  saw  the  remarkable 
change  that  came  over  “Tom”  Blend.  But 
no  one  did  anything  about  it.  And  now, 
now  “Tom”  Blend  was  almost  lost  for- 
ever. 

There  was  a thunderstorm  that  day.  It 
was  one  of  the  gloomiest  days  in  the  year, 
an  especially  eerie  burst  of  thunder  had 
just  passed  away,  when  a particularly 


small  boy  staggered  in  with  a load  of 
REGISTERS.  Slowly,  they  were  handed 
out.  Breathlessly  “Tom”  grasped  his  and 
fumbled  for  the  contents. 

Defeat  struck  a crushing  blow.  Hopes 
were  shattered  in  an  instant.  Disappoint- 
ment came  in  all  its  fury.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  to  do.  “Tom”  Blend’s  article  had 
not  been  accepted. 

The  sun  slowly  escaped  from  its  prison. 
It  steathily  crept  into  the  room,  across  the 
rows  of  desks,  and  shone  on  “Tom” 
Blend’s  face.  “Tom’s”  sluggish  brain  be- 
gan to  function ; that  unknown  substance 
disappeared.  He  sat  erect ; new  air  came 
into  his  famished  lungs.  He  began  to 
feel  better.  A key  seemed  to  turn,  a door 
to  open  ; and  he  was  free — free — -FREE 
from  the  devil.  The  hypnotist  had  been 
killed  . . . the  drug,  destroyed ! Never, 
never  again  would  “Tom”  Blend  become 
obsessed,  over  powered  by  one  uncon- 
trollable force.  Moderation  was  the  rule. 
The  moment  of  glory  did  not  come,  but 
everlasting  glory  did  — for  “Tom”  Blend 
had  conquered  himself. 


By  Thomas  Sobol,  ’49 


They  tell  me  that,  during  the  last  few 
years,  science  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress and  immeasurable  advancement ; 
that,  among  their  prodigious  discoveries, 
are  the  atomic  bomb,  the  rocket  plane, 
and  germicidal  warfare ; and  that  they 
have  lent  great  impetus  to  the  field  of 
nuclear  fission.  Well ! Huzzah  ! Pip,  pip  ! 
Three  cheers  and  a tiger ! And  — so 
what?  All  this  seems  completely  trivial 
and  inconsequential  to  me.  Why  bother 
with  such  remote  processes  as  the  split- 
ting of  atoms  or  such  impractical  hypoth- 
eses as  those  concerning  irresistible 
forces  and  immovable  objects,  when  some 
of  the  small,  but,  nevertheless,  vastly  im- 
portant mysteries  of  our  civilized  world 
go  unsolved? 

Take,  for  example,  the  instance  of  such 
a simple  thing  as  an  ordinary  shoelace. 
Simple,  ordinary,  yes ; but  it  has  one  most 
perplexing  and  annoying  faculty,  as  yet 
unsolved  by  science : it  never  breaks  until 


exactly  the  precise  moment  when  you 
least  want  it  to.  Why,  I have  worn  the 
same  shoelace  for  years  without  its  ever 
displaying  the  slightest  sign  of  wear ; and 
then,  at  a time  when  “speed  is  of  the  es- 
sence,” the  cursed  thing  will  positively 
disintegrate  in  my  hand. 

Another  unsolved  riddle  deals  with  the 
Weather.  New  Englanders  should  be 
well  versed  in  this  subject,  seeing  that  we 
have  so  much  of  the  ruddy  stuff  — so  tell 
me  this:  how,  in  the  name  of  all  creation, 
can  The  Powers  That  Be  know  on  ex- 
actly what  date,  at  exactly  what  time,  rain 
will  cause  the  most  disappointment?  It 
happens  continually  and  incessantly.  Here 
is  one  such  experience  which  I have  had, 
but  which  might  just  as  well  be  — and 
probably  has  been  — one  of  yours  : I was 
fortunate  enough,  last  June,  to  procure 
tickets  for  an  important  night  baseball 
game  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  I swear 
we  had  a veritable  drought  for  three 
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months ; but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
game,  all  the  pent-up  fury  of  the  heavens 
was  released  in  a torrential  downpour. 
The  game  was  postponed ; and  no  sooner 
had  this  announcement  been  made,  than 
the  storm  dissipated,  and  a balmy  south- 
ern breeze  wafted  gentle  clouds  of  serene 
tranquillity  across  the  face  of  a radiant 
sunset.  Nuts! 

Not  the  least  of  these  posers  is  the  dis- 
gruntling characteristic  of  the  human 
mind  to  think  of  the  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time.  Many  is  the  man  who  has 
gone  to  bed  convulsed  by  sobs  because  he 
did  not  think  of  that  brilliant  repartee  be- 
fore he  left  the  party.  I,  myself  during 
the  course  of  the  month,  have  magnificent 
inspirations  for  compositions ; but  comes 
the  time  to  write  one,  and  all  ideas,  no- 


tions, and  fancies  flee  my  mind,  and  the 
result  of  my  lucubration  is  nothing  but 
this  insipid  trash. 

There  are  countless  questions  yet  to  be 
answered  by  science : Why  does  it  never 
rain  when  you  carry  an  umbrella?  Why  is 
the  street-car  you  dash  down  the  street 
for  always  going  the  “other”  way?  Why 
is  it  that  your  little  nephew  always 
“needs”  a drink  of  water  right  in  the 
blasted  middlle  of  the  show  ? Why  — but 
enough.  The  “why-is-its”  and  “how- 
comes”  are  familiar  to  every  one ; they 
are  a source  of  irritation  to  all.  Yet,  no 
matter  how  much  one  grumbles  and  com- 
plains, nothing  will  ever  be  done  about 
them.  As  Mark  Twain's  classic  comment 
says,  “Every  one  talks  about  the  weather, 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it.” 


By  Conrad  Geller,  '51 

In  the  water  there  is  seaweed, 

Moving  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  . . . 
And  we  think,  of  all  the  motions 
None  is  quite  so  lowly,  lowly. 


In  the  sky  the  clouds  advance, 

Moving  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  . . . 
And  we  think  their  graceful  dance 
Nothing  short  of  holy,  holy. 


In  the  water  there  is  seaweed  . . . 
And  I am  a fish. 


The  REGISTER  staff  wishes  to  thank  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  for  their 
cooperation,  so  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  Medalist  Award,  presented  to  this 
magazine  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association. 
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Our  jCittfe  Worfcl 

By  Thomas  Sobol,  '49 


It’s  remarkable  the  junk  we  carry  in 
our  minds  as  equipment  for  reading.  I 
mean,  not  only  the  well-known,  standard 
types  of  characters,  filed  and  indexed  in 
the  dusty  annals  of  our  cerebellums,  hut 
the  accumulated  settings,  atmospheres, 
and  miscellaneous  paraphernalia  — 
“props,”  1 think  the  stage  fellows  call  it 
— that  have,  by  long  and  excess  usage, 
become  a fixed  part  of  that  one  peculiar 
world  existent  in  the  recesses  of  our  sub- 
conscious mind. 

One  opens  a Zane  Grey  novel : the  ac- 
tion is  described  as  occurring  in  the  small 
Mid-Western  town  of  “Silver  Creek,  in 
the  days  of  yester-year” — Correct,  we 
have  it : Main  Street,  general  store,  post- 
office,  hank,  saloon,  tough  “hombres,” 
silver  bullets,  and  trusty  pintos  — ■ good 
old  Silver  Creek  ! The  scene  is  now  the 
village  of  Lampwickshire,  England: 
Presto!  our  mental  genie  conjures  “ver- 
dant, rolling”  meadows,  fragrant  with  the 
“scent  of  new-mown  hay,”  and  dotted 
with  sundry  "picturesque,  vine-covered 
cottages”  caressed  by  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun. 

See  what  I mean?  Everybody  has  such 
accoutrement  stored  away  for  use  on  a 
moment’s  notice.  My  pet  localities  are  the 
Swarthmore  House  (upper  New  York) 
and  a barroom  in  Denver.  More  foul 


murders  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  sec- 
ond-story guest  room  of  Swarthmore 
House  than  I should  care  to  own ; and  as 
for  that  notorious  beer- joint  (on  the  floor 
of  which  that  famous  Face  is  said  to  have 
originated)  — well,  the  number  of  brawls 
and  melees  in  which  my  heroes-of-the- 
moment  have  been  engaged,  there,  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  number  of  tears  shed 
into  its  wrtched  grog. 

Some  may  say  that  a body’s  continual 
dependence  on  these  ready-made  back- 
grounds characterizes  a profound  lack  of 
imagination  and  mental  sensibility  — bal- 
derdash ! The  truth  is  that  we  are,  for- 
tunately enough,  too  deuced  lazy  to  do 
otherwise.  1 say  “fortunately”  because 
one  would  soon  go  out  of  his  mind  trying 
to  picture  a different  setting  for  each  piece 
of  fiction  he  reads ; the  natural  and  most 
convenient,  and  hence,  the  usual,  process 
is  to  insert  the  characters  into  an  atmos- 
phere wfith  which  his  mind  is  wholly  fa- 
miliar. That  way,  he  is  more  at  home,  and 
can  better  relax  and  enjoy  the  story. 

Hollywood,  with  all  its  flair  for  bizarre, 
exotic  backgrounds,  resorts  to  similar 
methods.  I offer  as  testimony  all  the  Roy 
Rogers  pictures  and  many  of  the  other 
“Westerns.”  They  all  have  one  thing  in 
common  (outside  of  the  plot)  : the  Short 
Cut.  This  is  the  trail  by  which  the  hero 
invariably  overtakes  and  apprehends  the 
fleeing  desperadoes.  Near  the  end  of  the 
picture,  as  the  tension  mounts  and  the 
“musicians”  offstage  increase  the  tempo, 
“Greasy”  Laprade,  or  “Ace”  Molloy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  rallies  round  bis  hench- 
men , throws  bis  silver-laden  saddlebags 
on  one  horse,  the  trussed-up  heroine  on 
another,  and  gallops  off  for  the  Mexican 
border.  The  hero,  who  has  just  extricated 
himself  from  predicaments  too  hazardous 
and  numerous  to  recount  here,  bounds 
astride  bis  trusty  steed,  and  sets  off  in  hot 
pursuit  — via  the  Short  Cut,  of  course. 

Dashedly  melodramatic  stuff,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  I mean,  really, 
when  are  the  ruddy  crooks  going  to  dis- 
cover this  overland  road  of  their  undoing  ? 
/ know  all  about  it,  and  I’ve  never  even 
been  there.  You  probably  do,  too,  if  you 
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stop  to  consider  it ! You  know,  that  nar- 
row dirt  trail  that  starts  up  the  hill, 
branches  to  the  left  at  the  third  pine,  and 
proceeds  along  the  precipitous  crest  of 
“Bald  Eagle”  mountain? 

But  I’m  not  complaining.  I sort  of  look 


forward  to  seeing  it  again.  Some  day, 
I’m  going  out  there  and  throw  a party 
for  Mama  and  Papa  Bald  Eagle  and  all 
the  little  fuzzy  Eagles.  Besides,  why 
should  any  of  us  censure  Hollywood  for 
something  we  ourselves  do  every  day  ? 


_AL 


unini 


By  S.  J.  Ferris,  ’50 


The  Public  Latin  School  will  have  no 
more  alumni.  We  shall  all  be  graduates  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  according  to  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  School  Committee. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  graduates  of  the 
erstwhile  Public  Latin  School  have  fared. 

Robert  Wernick,  ’34,  has  added  to  the 
stream  of  books  on  the  war  with  “The 
Freebooters,”  a satirical  novel  (published 
by  Scribner’s)  about  the  rear  echelon 
warriors  the  writers  of  “Reports”  and 
“Surveys.” 

Harold  B.  Bross,  T8,  an  executive  at 
Filene’s  was  vice-president  of  the  con- 
sumer’s division  of  The  Greater  Boston 
Red  Cross  Fund  campaign,  conducted 
during  the  month  of  March. 

Roger  B.  Tyler,  ’20,  vice  president  of 
the  B.  L.  S.  Alumni  Association,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Cooperative  Bank  here  in  Boston. 

Two  recipients  of  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ships, teachers  in  the  Boston  area  are 
B.  L.  S.  graduates.  Dr.  Sidney  J.  Freed- 
burg,  ’35,  at  professor  at  Wellesley,  re- 
ceived a grant  to  study  Florentine  and 
Roman  painting  in  Italy;  and  Albert 
Bates  Lord,  ’30,  a former  naval  shipyard 
worker  and  now  a teaching  fellow  [in 
Slavic]  at  Harvard,  will  study  Jugoslav 
music  and  poetry  — though  probably  not 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

If  you  ever  should  wend  your  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  corridors  at  the 
Pentagon  Building,  Washington,  you 
would  see  that  Thomas  Coggeshall,  ’09, 
is  of  late  on  the  Armed  Services  Re- 
negotiation Board  (whatever  that  means) 
Air  Force  Division. 

Dr.  Phillip  A.  Lief,  ’34,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anethesiology  (there’s  a mouth- 
ful) at  Colorado  University  Medical  Cen- 


ter, director  of  anesthesiology  at  the 
Colorado  General  and  Denver  General 
Hospitals,  besides  being  consultant  in 
anesthesiology  at  three  different  hospitals 
in  the  Denver  region,  has  further  added 
to  his  work  by  his  appointment  to  the 
committee  on  medical  schools  and  post- 
graduate education  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Anesthesiologists. 

Belatedly  we  announce  that  Charles  P. 
Howard,  ’05,  was  reelected  last  fall  as 
treasurer  of  Middlesex  County.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Pub- 
lic Building  Commission  and  a colonel 
A.  V.  S.  ( Reserve). 

Harold  B.  Bernstein,  ’45,  holder  of  a 
Francis  Wayland  Scholarship  (awarded 
to  outstanding  students)  in  his  senior 
year  at  Brown,  active  in  the  Brown  Radio 
Network,  and  annual  musical  show,  has 
been  awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
from  the  national  honor  fraternity. 

Turning  to  yet  another  Bernstein,  we 
find  that  the  famed  composer-pianist-con- 
ductor, Leonard  Bernstein,  ’35,  recently 
received  the  annual  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Merit  Award  of  $1000  for  his 
“Second  Symphony  for  Piano  and  Or- 
chestra,” which  was  given  its  debut  at 
Symphony  Hall,  April  8,  with  Mr.  Bern- 
stein playing  the  featured  piano  role. 

Mr.  Bernstein  not  only  worked  on  the 
music  in  such  scattered  places  as  Israel, 
Parris,  Rome,  and  New  York,  but  or- 
chestrated the  piece  in  twenty  four  differ- 
ent hotels  while  on  tour  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony.  He  seems  to  have 
“called  his  shot”  by  claiming,  even  before 
the  initial  performance,  that  this  work  — 
based  by  the  way,  on  W.  H.  Auden’s 
poem  “The  Age  of  Anxiety” — was  the 
finest  piece  in  his  career.  Not  only  the 
critics,  but  the  award,  have  borne  out  his 
contention. 
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The  game  is  over  with  the  final  whistle,  and  the  crowd  szeoops  down  upon  the 
field.  The  left  tackle  for  the  losers  is  sobbing  with  the  disappointment  and  the 
exhaustion  and  the  pain. 


The  small,  dirty-faced  boy  is  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  arrogant 
look  gone  from  his  face.  The  judge  looks  dozen  and  thinks,  “My  God,  I have  a kid 
his  age.” 


The  blind  man  sits  on  the  corner  zeith  his  cup.  Clink,  clink,  clink,  all  day  long. 
Nobody  touches  the  pencils. 


The  little  girl  is  lost  dozen  the  well.  One  hundred  million  people  kneel  in  prayer. 
When  the  lifeless  body  is  brought  up,  a mighty  nation  lozeers  its  eyes  and  weeps. 


But  perhaps  I have  overemphasized  the  macabre ; let  us  not  neglect  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  and  the  opening  night.  Let  the  weddings  and  the  christenings  be 
counted  also. 

This  is  America  the  nation,  the  people. 

It  is  you  and  I and  the  drunk  sitting  on  the  curbstone ; it  is  the  good  and  the 
bad.  It  is  the  country  we  all  know : clean,  personal,  many-sided. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  America.  Let  us  thank  God  for  it.  Let  us  wake  up  on 
the  mornings  and  throw  open  the  window  and  breathe  the  very  clean,  cool  air 
and  fall  to  our  knees  in  thanksgiving.  Let  us  be  jealous  and  proud  of  our  pos- 
sessions ; let  us  fight  to  keep  it  whole  and  good  and  meaningful. 

America  is  proms  and  picnics,  conventions,  World’s  Series  madness,  Santa 
Claus,  the  circus,  and  pyramid  clubs.  Youthful,  confused  and  wonderful,  this  is  our 
land.  It  consists  of  the  friendship  of  our  cities  and  the  tranquility  of  our  deserts. 

Let  us  never,  never  take  this  heritage  lightly. 
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6 5 


By  Charles  E. 

In  the  distance  one  could  hear  the  crow 
of  the  rooster  ; in  the  East  one  could  see 
a trickle  of  red  rays  as  the  sun  began  to 
yawn  before  it  relieved  the  moon  for  some 
ten  hours  or  so.  In  a room  one  could  see 
a Latin  School  student,  A1  Cohol  trying 
to  see  what  he  could  do  with  some  study- 
ing and  a little  writing  — and,  indeed,  the 
writing  had  to  be  little  to  confine  all  that 
A1  wanted  to  get  on  so  small  a piece  of 
paper. 

At  seven-thirty  Al,  in  a state  of  Dif- 
fusion, was  finished.  He  cared  little 
about  eating  and  didn’t  give  an  Atomic 
Fission  about  anything.  So,  summoning 
up  all  his  Kinetic  Energy,  he  raced  out 
the  door  nearly  Colloid-ing  with  the  mail- 
man. Shortly  afterwards,  Al  met  his 
friend  Iso,  whose  last  name  was  Topes. 
We  usually  called  him  Isotopes.  (He  re- 
sembled his  brothers  in  many  ways  but 
their  weights  were  different).  He  in- 
formed me  that  my  girl,  An-Hydride.  had 
jilted  me  for  Fil-trate.  Vowing  that  I 
would  Fixer,  we  continued  onward. 

At  last,  after  descending  from  the 
streetcar,  peering  through  the  wavering- 
corn  of  the  Victory  garden  we  saw  — 
ves,  it  was  — Latin  School.  Al’s  Nuclei! 
seemed  to  stop  Nucleating;  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  to  have  a test  today. 
All  was  lost ; it  didn’t  Matter  now. 

Al’s  studying  took  care  of  the  first  few 
tests  — incidentally,  his  writings  helped 
also,  but  his  Eng.  period  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he 
had  the  “secretary’s  report”  to  deliver. 


Guarino,  '49 

Before  Al  Cohol  could  take  his  second 
breath  to  commence  the  third  line,  there 
was  an  enormous  noise  and  the  master 
roared,  “That’s  using  SIAG  in  your  ex- 
pressions.” Al’s  face  flushed  red  with 
humility,  and  he  tried  to  bribe  the  master 
in  return  for  a passing  mark.  He  re- 
ceived a passing  mark ; in  fact,  five  marks. 
But  now  the  test  was  about  to  begin. 
Paper  was  distributed  (seven  sheets  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes  for  each  pupil). 
Up  went  the  front  board ; up  went  the 
side  map  ; down  went  the  front  board  ; up 
went  the  back  board ; down  went  our  pen- 
cils. The  test  was  over  ; or,  at  least,  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  I managed  to  get  one 
Solution  out  of  the  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions by  my  Spectroscope,  but  there  was 
going  to  be  a Radical  change  in  my  marks 
next  month. 

Indeed,  I was  glad  that  my  next  period 
was  lunch  and  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  line  which  interwove  among  the 
tables.  The  special  first  appeared  to  re- 
semble hamburger ; but,  on  second  Analy- 
sis, I wondered  if  it  really  were  hamburg. 
It  tasted  like  ground  metal,  probably  Ion 
or  Vulcanized  Rubber.  I finally  came  to 
the  Occlusion  that  it  was  a Stable  Com- 
pound, which  could  not  be  decomposed. 
I took  a last  sip  of  the  solution,  their 
formulated  milk,  and  tried  to  arise.  I 
nearly  lost  my  equilibrium  and  almost  fell 
on  my  specific  gravity.  I realized  that  I 
had  had  enough  and  went  to  the  office  to 
procure  a treasured  “sick  card”.  1 would 
never  live  through  the  Chemistry  period 
which  followed  next. 
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By  David  R.  Cooper,  ’49 


“Didn’t  you  hear  me  ?”  inquired  the 
counterman.  “I  asked  you  if  you  wanted 
hard  rolls  or  soft  rolls.”  For  emphasis,  he 
held  up  a hard  biscuit  in  one  hand  and  a 
soft  one  in  the  other. 

“I  don't  want  any  rolls  at  all,”  I said. 

Grinning  broadly,  he  loaded  my  platter 
with  the  35-cent  Special.  Then  he  said, 
“Now,  sir,  will  you  have  hard  rolls  or 
soft  ?” 

“I  really  don't  want  any  rolls,”  said  I. 
“If  you’ll  punch  my  check.  I'll  take  my 
tray  to  the  table.” 

“Are  you  sure  about  this,  sir?”  He 
searched  my  face  for  a sign  of  mirth. 

“Quite  sure.” 

“But  the  Special  you  ordered  included 
rolls,  sir ; you  must  have  one  kind  or  the 
other.”  When  I repeated  negatively,  he 
turned  to  a companion,  who  was  holding 
a tray.  “What  do  you  do,  Joe,  when  a guy 
don't  want  no  rolls  ?” 

“There  ain’t  no  guy  don't  want  no 
rolls,”  said  Joe.  “Ask  him  does  he  want 
hard  rolls  or  soft  ?” 

“Look  here,  feller,”  said  the  counter- 
man, nervously  turning  to  me ; “even  if 
you  don’t  want  no  rolls,  why  don’t  you 
have  just  one  to  straighten  the  thing  out? 
Just  say  hard  or  soft.” 

When  again  I repeated,  “No !,”  he  said, 
“All  right;  I’ll  call  the  manager.” 

“And  what  is  the  trouble?”  inquired 
that  man  of  high  position.  When  he 
learned  of  my  case,  lie  came  to  me  and 


said,  “Sir,  this  cafeteria  is  but  one  of  a 
great  chain.  Though  I am  manager  here, 
I cannot  initiate  any  policy  which  might 
seem  to  set  a precedent  for  the  entire  or- 
ganization. If  you  persist  in  your  stand, 
I shall  be  forced  to  take  the  matter  to 
headquarters.” 

He  asked  me  to  step  into  his  office. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  handed  me  a tele- 
gram from  the  district  superintendent.  It 
read:  — “AM  AT  LOSS  TO  SOLVE 
PROBLEM  STOP  AM  FLYING  TO 
TAKE  UP  CASE  WITH  CENTRAL 
OFFICE  STOP  AWAIT  INSTRUC- 
TIONS STOP."  The  officials  were  dead- 
locked over  my  case,  and  I was  in  a 
hurry : my  boss  was  waiting  for  my  report 
concerning  a large  shipment  of  Champion 
yo-yos. 

I spent  a sleepless  night  on  the  couch 
in  the  manager’s  office.  In  the  morning 
the  President  of  the  Cross-Country 
Cafeteria  Corporation  arrived.  “You  have 
a customer  here  who  has  ordered  the  35- 
cent  Special  and  refuses  to  take  rolls 
with  the  order?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  manager. 

The  President  wheeled  about  and  then 
stared  at  me  intently.  “Say  — , isn't  your 
name  Hymie  Schmaltz?” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“Didn’t  you  row  Number  Four  for 
Harvard  back  in  ’22?” 

“Yes,  I did.” 

“Well,  you  old  son-of-a-gun  ! Don't  you 
remember  me?  I was  Number  Three  who 
used  to  splash  water  in  your  face  with  my 
oars.”  Like  true  Harvard  men  we  em- 
braced. 

“If  this  gentleman  wants  his  lunch 
without  rolls,”  he  said,  turning  to  the 
manager,  “Let  him  have  it.  I have  an  ap- 
pointment in  California.  Goodbye.”  He 
was  gone. 

1 was  dreadfully  hungry.  I stumbled 
out  into  the  dining-room,  clutching  a slip 
on  which  was  scrawled,  “O.K.  No  rolls. 
S.  Throckmorton  Schlump,  Manager.” 
Sure  enough,  there  was  my  order,  just 
as  I had  left  it.  It  was  cold  and  stale,  but 
it  was  the  first  food  I had  tasted  in  three 
days.  I ate  it  with  relish,  (not  the  kind 
that  comes  in  a jar.) 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I walked  into  a 
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Western  Union  office  to  let  my  boss  know 
why  the  Yo-Yo  shipment  was  behind 
schedule.  I found  a line  of  angry  people 
waiting  to  send  telegrams. 

“Can’t  get  a word  over  the  wires  for 


half  an  hour,”  said  some  one.  “Some 
cafeteria  outfit  has  all  the  trunk  lines  tied 
up,  sending  messages  to  its  managers. 
Something  about  changing  one  of  their 
Specials  . . . Something  about  rolls.” 


(With  apologies  to  Mother  Goose) 


By  Allan  Klim  an  ’50 


Sing  a song  of  exercise  — 

A bladder  hidden  in  hide. 

Four  and  twenty  schoolboys 
Playing  on  a side. 

When  the  game  is  started. 

The  boys  begin  to  yell. 

Wasn’t  that  a dandy  sight 
When  fifteen  of  them  fell  ? 

Once  the  ball  is  centered, 

The  feet  begin  to  fly. 

W oops  ! there  goes  a window  — 

The  passer  threw  too  high ! 

The  score  is  getting  close, 

Tempers  are  getting  high; 

A rush  straight  through  the  center 
Is  an  easy  way  to  die. 

Some  claim  there’s  been  a touchdown ; 
Follows  a mild  discussion. 

Soon  there  is  agreement, 

But  some  got  near  concussion. 

Sing  a song  of  exercise, 

Time  for  one  more  pass  — 

Four  and  twrenty  schoolboys 
Late  again  for  class ! 
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Latin  Loses  Opener 

April  15 


The  Purple  and  White  baseball  team, 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  all  of  last  year’s 
pitchers,  started  the  1949  season  on  the 
wrong  foot  by  losing  to  High  School  of 
Commerce,  12  to  8. 

Harry  Jameson  started  on  the  mound 
for  the  Purple ; and  in  his  four-inning 
stay,  he  looked  very  good.  Harry,  al- 
though giving  up  five  hits,  struck  out 
eight  batters.  Meanwhile,  with  "Jack” 
Molloy’s  sharp  single  to  left  the  only  ex- 
ception, Latin  could  do  nothing  with  the 
Commerce  pitcher.  Commerce  picked  up 
a run  in  the  fifth  on  a walk  and  a double. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  however,  the 
roof  really  fell  in  ; four  walks  combined 
with  one  hit  to  give  the  home  team  three 
runs  in  the  sixth,  and  four  hits  with  an 
error,  a hit  batsman,  and  a walk  sand- 
wiched in,  presented  the  enemy  with  six 
runs  in  the  seventh,  before  "Jim”  Carter 
came  in  to  stop  the  slaughter.  “Jim”  got 
the  side  out  without  any  further  damage 
and  retired  Commerce  one,  two,  three  in 
the  eighth. 

In  the  seventh  inning,  Latin  finally  be- 
gan to  hit ; McNally’s  single,  Dempsey’s 
double,  and  O'Rourke's  grounder  gave  us 
our  first  two  runs  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
eighth,  Latin  really  exploded : Carter 
tripled,  Fechtor  singled,  Walsh  singled, 
McNally  went  out,  Dempsey  walked,  Mc- 
Laughlin reached  on  a fielder’s  choice. 
Young  tripled,  O’Rourke  singled,  and 
McNamara  tripled  for  six  big  runs,  to  put 
Latin  back  in  the  game.  But  Commerce 


put  in  another  pitcher,  and  B.  L.  S.  could 
not  rally  in  the  ninth. 


BASES  ON  BALLS 

"Jack”  Sulivan  who  started  today’s 
game  at  shortstop,  pulled  a muscle  while 
at  bat  in  the  second  inning,  and  should  be 
out  of  action  for  at  least  three  weeks.  . . . 
The  play  of  the  game  came  in  the  third 
inning.  With  two  strikes  on  the  batter 
and  a man  on  third,  Jameson  threw  in  a 
fast  third  strike.  Molloy  dropped  the  ball 
and  picked  it  up  just  in  time  to  tag  the 
runner  sliding  into  home  plate.  . . . Latin 
pitchers  gave  up  eight  bases  on  balls  to- 
day, and  five  of  thes  turned  into  runs. 


LINEUP 


A.  B. 


F editor  3 

Toyias  0 

Walsh  4 

McNally  4 

Dempsey  3 

Sullivan  0 

McLaughlin  5 

Young  3 

O’Rourke  4 

Molloy  2 

MacNamara  2 

Jameson  1 

Giordano  0 

Pascucchi  0 

Carter  2 

Shurdut  0 


R.  H.  P.  A. 

0 110 
10  0 1 

114  2 

110  0 
110  0 
0 0 0 0 

10  0 0 

112  0 
112  0 
0 19  1 

0 14  0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 

112  0 
0 0 0 0 
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Roslindale  Over  Latin 

April  20 


Despite  “Ed”  Dempsey’s  heavy  hitting, 
Latin’s  weakness  in  the  pitching  and 
shortstop  positions  was  again  apparent,  as 
we  went  down  to  Roslindale  to  the  tune 
of  7-4. 

Latin  scored  first  today ; but  two  walks 
and  Dempsey’s  long  single  to  right  pro- 
duced only  one  run  because  of  poor  base- 
running. "Rossie”  came  back  in  the  sec- 
ond on  three  hits  and  went  ahead  in  the 
third,  5-1,  by  way  of  one  hit,  two  walks, 
a stolen  base,  and  a costly  error  by  usu- 
ally reliable  “Shel”  Fechtor.  To  prove  his 
mettle,  in  this  inning,  Harry  Jameson 
struck  out  the  side.  In  the  top  of  the 
fourth,  “Ed”  Dempsey  belted  one  over  the 
rightfielder’s  head ; but  unfortunately  no 
runner  was  on  at  the  time.  In  the  fifth, 
Latin  closed  the  gap  to  one  run,  as  “Earl” 
Aronson  pinch-hit  a single,  Fechtor  was 
hit  by  a pitch,  Walsh  walked,  and  Mc- 
Nally hit  a long  fly  ball. 

LOSING  STREAKS 

Coach  Fitzgerald  tried  two  more  boys 
today  at  shortstop  to  try  to  fill  the  hole 


left  when  “Jack”  Sullivan  was  hurt. 
. . . Young  and  Dempsey  continued  their 
lusty  swatting  today.  Eli  got  two  hits  and 
“Eddie”  three.  . . . “Nick”  Carter,  while 
on  the  mound  in  the  eighth  inning,  started 
one  of  his  patented  “1-2-3”  double-plays 
for  the  fielding  gem  of  the  day. 

LINEUP 

A.B.  R.  H.  P.  A. 

2 2 0 0 2 

2 0 1 14  1 

4 0 0 0 0 

4 1 3 3 0 

3 0 0 1 3 

0 0 0 11 

4 0 2 0 0 

2 0 0 3 2 

2 0 0 1 2 

0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 2 

1110  0 

2 0 0 1 1 


Fechtor 

Walsh 

McNally 

Dempsey 

O’Rourke 

Shurdut 

Young 

Molloy 

MacNamara 

McLaughlin 

Matterazzo 

Rosenberg 

Jameson 

Aronson 

Carter 


Latin  Loses  To  Hyde  Park 

April  21 


Latin  looked  like  a much  improved  ball 
club  today,  but  they  could  not  overcome 
a shaky  first  inning  and  so  lost  to  Hvde 
Park,  6-4. 

In  the  first  inning,  Hyde  Park  wasted 
little  time  in  getting  to  “Butch”  Bucci- 
gross  for  four  runs  on  four  hits  and  a 
walk.  In  the  third,  an  error  and  a long 
home-run  to  deep  centerfield  made  the 
score  6-0.  Now  it  was  Latin’s  turn  to 
start  hitting.  A walk  to  MacNamara  and 
singles  by  Parente,  Buccigross,  and  Mc- 
Nally produced  three  runs.  But  here  the 
game  turned  into  a great  pitchers’  duel ; 
and  the  only  other  score  in  the  game  came 
in  the  ninth  when  Eli  Young  and  pinch- 
hitter  “Jack”  Molloy  singled. 

WHA’  HOPPEN’  ? ? ? ? 

“Dixie”  Shocker  pitched  the  last  five 
innings  today,  and  the  fact  that  in  his  stay 


he  didn’t  give  up  any  runs  testifies  to  his 
superb  hurling.  . . . The  fielding  play  of 
the  day  came  in  the  eighth  inning  when 
little  MacNamara  raced  way  back  to  the 
stands  to  snare  a foul  ball. 

LINEUP 
A.B.  R. 

Fechtor  5 0 

Walsh  5 0 

McNally  5 0 

Dempsey  3 0 

O'Rourke  3 0 

Toyias  1 0 

Young  2 1 

Molloy  1 0 

MacNamara  2 1 

Parente  2 1 

Buccigross  1-  1 

Shocker  1 0 

Aronson  2 0 


H.  P.  A. 

1 4 2 

1 8 0 

1 1 1 

0 3 0 

0 2 1 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 1 

1 1 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
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Latin  Romps 

Apr 

The  Purple  and  White  baseball  team 
won  its  first  game  of  the  1949  season  over 
South  Boston  High  School  at  the  Colum- 
bia Stadium.  The  Latin  nine  swamped 
“Southie”  25-10  because  of  smart  base- 
running and  timely  hitting. 

“Tony”  Giordaho  was  Latin’s  starting 
hurler,  and  he  pitched  well  for  seven  in- 
nings. “Southie”  started  the  scoring  in 
the  second  inning  when,  with  a man  on 
first,  the  opposing  pitcher  clubbed  a 
homer  to  right  field.  After  the  home- 
run,  “Tony”  settled  down  and  retired 
“Southie”  without  a run  for  the  next 
three  innings.  Pistorino,  the  “Southie” 
pitcher,  was  mowing  Latin  down  without 
a hit.  In  the  fourth,  however,  Latin  ex- 
ploded with  seven  big  runs.  Young  sin- 
gled and  stole  second.  Shurdut  singled 
to  drive  in  Young  and  start  the  fireworks. 
MacNamara  singled  to  left,  moving  Shur- 
dut  to  third.  “Mac”  then  stole  second. 
Giordano  hit  one  to  the  pitcher ; and  when 
he  threw  wild  to  the  plate,  two  more  runs 
scored  and  “Tony”  was  resting  on  third. 
“Jack”  Molloy  drove  him  in  with  a sharp 
single  to  right.  That  was  all  for  the  fourth 
inning,  but  in  the  fifth  the  massacre  con- 
tinued. When  the  smoke  cleared,  Latin 
had  added  ten  runs  to  her  total. 

After  giving  up  one  run  in  the  sixth, 
“Tony”  tired  and  “Dick”  Walsh  came  in 
from  first  base  to  finish  the  game.  In 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  innings, 


In  First  Win 

il  25 

"Southie”  picked  up  seven  runs;  but  with 
many  of  the  subs  playing,  Latin  scored 
eight  runs  to  more  than  match  them. 

IT’S  ABOUT  TIME 

Today’s  game  turned  out  to  be  a score- 
keeper’s  nightmare.  Altogether,  there 
were  twenty-four  bases  on  balls,  twenty- 
two  by  “Southie”;  nineteen  errors,  twelve 
by  “Southie” ; and  twenty-nine  stolen 
bases,  twenty-six  by  Latin.  Walsh  stole 
five  bases  himself  and  also  got  four  hits. 
. . . Giordano’s  control  was  almost  per- 
fect as  he  gave  but  one  free  pass  and 
struck  out  two. 


L 

INEUP 

A.B 

H. 

P. 

A 

Fechtor 

2 

0 

1 

1 

R.  Walsh 

6 

4 

9 

0 

Dempsey 

5 

0 

3 

0 

McNally 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Carter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Molloy 

4 

1 

4 

0 

Young 

6 

3 

4 

0 

Buccigross 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shurdut 

2 

1 

2 

0 

O’Rourke 

1 

0 

2 

0 

MacNamara 

5 

2 

2 

1 

T.  Walsh 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Giordano 

4 

0 

0 

3 

Aronson 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Latin  Beats  Charlestown 

April  28 


Behind  the  steady  and  at  times  brilliant 
chucking  of  control  artist  “Harry”  Jame- 
son, Latin  School  was  victorious  today 
over  a surprisingly  strong  Charlestown 
club. 

Latin  scored  in  the  first  inning  when 
“Shel”  Fechtor  walked,  stole  second,  ad- 
vanced to  third  on  Walsh’s  ground  ball, 
and  scored  as  Dempsey  single  to  center. 
In  the  second,  three  bases  on  balls  and 
three  stolen  bases,  plus  some  very  shoddy 
infield  play,  gave  Latin  three  more  runs. 
Charlestown  broke  into  the  scoring  col- 


umn in  the  third  inning  when  three  hits 
produced  two  runs ; and  in  the  sixth  they 
temporarily  took  a 5-4  lead  as  three  hits 
and  a double  steal  countered  three  more 
runs.  But  Latin  came  back  in  the  last  of 
the  sixth  to  regain  the  lead  as  singles  by 
Young,  Molloy,  Jameson,  and  Fechtor 
gave  us  two  runs.  Three  more  Purple 
runs  crossed  the  plate  in  the  eighth  on 
Jameson’s  second  hit,  Walsh's  single,  and 
two  costly  errors.  Charlestown  threat- 
ened in  the  ninth,  but  Jameson  bore  down 
and  put  the  fire  out  in  time.  The  final 
score  was  Latin  — 9 ; Charlestown  — 7. 
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WINNING  STREAKS 

Coach  Fitzgerald  called  this  the  best 
Charlestown  team  he  had  ever  seen.  . . . 
The  second-base  combination  of  Shurdut 
at  second  and  O’Rourke  at  short  seems  to 
be  the  best  to  date.  . . . “Howie”  Shurdut 
made  the  play  of  the  day  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning when  he  took  a high  throw  from 
Fechtor  to  force  an  enemy  runner. 


LINEUP 

A.  B. 

R. 

H. 

P. 

A. 

Fechtor 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Walsh 

5 

2 

1 

11 

0 

Dempsey 

4 

0 

2 

3 

1 

McNally 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’Rourke 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Y oung 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Shurdut 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

Molloy 

4 

2 

1 

6 

0 

Jameson 

3 

T 

2 

0 

0 

Latin  Vanquishes  Jamaica  Plain 

May  4 


Behind  the  brilliant  pitching  of  “Nick” 
Carter,  who  threw  a one-hitter  and  gave 
but  three  bases  on  balls,  the  Latin  nine 
shut  out  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  2-0. 

The  Purple  picked  up  their  first  run  in 
the  very  first  inning  when  “Shel”  Fechtor 
singled,  stole  second,  reached  third  on 
“Dick”  Walsh’s  hard  smash  to  the  second 
baseman  and  scored  on  an  error  in  the 
outfield.  Latin  threatened  again  in  the 
second,  but  singles  by  Shurdut  and  Mac- 
Namara  produced  nothing  in  the  scoring 
column  In  the  fourth,  Eli  Young  walked, 
stole  second,  and  waltzed  in  on  MacNa- 
mara’s  long  single  to  left.  An  opportu- 
nity to  put  the  game  on  ice  was  missed  in 
the  sixth  when  singles  by  McNally,  O’- 
Rourke, and  Young  did  not  produce  any 
runs. 

Meanwhile,  for  five  and  two-thirds  in- 
nings, “Nnck”  Carter  was  pitching  a no- 
hitter. But  in  the  sixth  inning,  a left- 
handed  batter  dumped  an  outside  pitch 
into  left  field  for  the  heart-breaker. 

Before  this  hit  and  after  this  hit,  Ja- 
maica Plain  did  not  threaten,  except  for 
the  very  last  inning.  In  this  inning,  the 
first  batter  walked.  Then  came  a double- 
play ball  that  was  booted  to  put  two  men 
on.  The  third  man  popped  up,  but  the 


next  batter  belted  the  first  pitch  far  and 
deep  to  left  field.  Eli  Young  got  on  his 
horse,  stuck  up  his  glove,  snared  the  ball, 
and  doubled  the  runner  off  second  to  end 
the  game. 

ONE-HITTERS 

Before  Eli’s  game-saving  catch,  “Shel” 
Fechtor  made  the  best  play  of  the  game  in 
the  fourth,  when  he  stopped  the  only 
other  “J.P.”  bid  for  a hit.  . . . “Nick” 
Carter  struck  out  11  today,  good  in  any 
league.  . . . Altogether,  there  were  only 
five  bases  on  balls  today,  the  proof  of  a 
good  ball  game. 


LINEUP 

A.B. 

R. 

H. 

P. 

A. 

Fechtor 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Walsh 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Jameson 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Dempsey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McNally 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O'Rourke 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

Young 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shurdut 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MacNamara 

3 

0 

2 

11 

2 

Carter 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

B.  L.  S.  In  Easy  Win  Over  Memorial 

May  5 


With  everyone  in  the  lineup  getting  at 
least  one  hit,  for  a total  of  eighteen  hits, 
the  Purple  and  White  romped  over  Me- 
morial, 13-3. 


The  Purple  scored  in  the  first  inning. 
Four  walks,  four  stolen  bases,  and  O’- 
Rourke’s drive  to  center  produced  two 
runs.  In  the  second,  MacNamara  singled, 
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went  to  second  when  the  outfielder  booted 
the  ball,  and  countered  on  Fechtor’s  hit. 
In  the  fourth,  a walk  to  MacNamara  and 
singles  by  Jameson  and  Fechtor  produced 
another  run,  and  Dempsey’s  single  and 
Giordano’s  long  triple  to  left-center  scored 
one  in  the  fifth. 

It  was  in  the  sixth,  however,  that  Latin 
sewed  up  the  game.  Shurdut  started  fes- 
tivities with  a single  to  right.  MacNa- 
mara tripled,  Jameson  singled,  Fechtor 
sacrificed,  Walsh  singled,  Dempsey 
walked,  Giordano  lined  out,  O’Rourke 
doubled,  and  Young  doubled  for  six  big 
runs. 

Meanwhile,  Memorial  was  having  trou- 
ble solving  Jameson’s  pitching.  Two  hits 
and  two  errors  produced  two  runs  in  the 
fifth ; but  with  that  one  exception,  no  one 
reached  second  base  until  the  ninth ; and, 
by  that  time,  Latin  held  a 13-2  lead.  In 
the  ninth,  a hit  and  two  errors  pushed  in 
another  run  for  Memorial,  but  this  rally 
only  prolonged  the  inevitable ; and  Latin 
was  the  ultimate  winner,  13-3. 


EXTRA-BASES 

Eli  Young,  “Jackie”  O’Rourke,  and 
“Jack”  MacNamara  each  had  three  hits 
today  ; while  the  whole  Roxbury  team  was 
only  getting  five  off  Harry  Jameson.  . . . 
“Howie”  Shurdut  made  the  fielding  play 
of  the  day  with  a great  stop  over  second. 
. . . In  the  election  for  team  captain,  Eli 
Young  and  “Eddie”  Dempsey  were 
elected  co-captains. 

LINEUP 
A.B.  R. 

Fechtor  4 1 

Walsh  3 1 

Dempsey  4 2 

Giordano  4 2 

O’Rourke  5 2 

Y oung  4 0 

Shurdut  5 1 

MacNamara  4 3 

Jameson  4 1 


H.  P.  A. 

2 2 2 

1 13  0 

1 1 0 

2 2 1 

3 1 4 

3 3 0 

1 2 5 

3 3 0 

2 0 1 


Purple  Edges  Dorchester 

May  9 


“Nick”  Carter  scattered  seven  hits  ef- 
fectively, and  “Jack”  MacNamara  came 
through  in  the  clutch  to  drive  in  the  win- 
ning run,  as  the  Latin  nine  extended  its 
winning  streak  to  five  games. 

The  scoring  started  today  in  the  third 
inning.  Dorchester,  “up”  first,  hit  pay- 
dirt three  times  via  a walk  and  four  hits. 
The  Purple  got  one  of  these  runs  back 
with  singles  by  Shurdut  and  MacNamara. 
In  the  sixth,  B.L.S.  went  out  in  front,  as 
triples  by  Carter  and  Walsh,  and  singles 
by  Giordano,  O’Rourke,  and  Young  pro- 
duced three  runs. 

This  one-run  lead  seemed  as  if  it  were 
going  to  be  enough,  the  way  Carter  was 
hurling ; but  in  the  ninth,  Dorchester  tied 
the  score  on  a walk,  a stolen  base,  and  a 
single.  But  in  the  last  of  the  ninth,  Latin 
came  back  to  push  across  the  winning 
run.  Eli  Young  started  things  off  when 
he  reached  on  an  error.  Eli  then  stole 
second,  went  to  third  on  Jameson’s 
ground  ball,  and  scored  on  MacNamara’s 
clutch  single  to  left.  The  final  score,  once 
again,  5-4. 


PULLING  THEM  OUT 

To  date,  Eli  Young  has  hit  in  every 
game,  and  his  batting  average  is  an  even 
.500.  . . . “Jack”  O’Rourke  came  up  with 
the  fielding  play  of  the  game  today  when 
he  back-handed  a drive  headed  for  the 
hole  between  short  and  third.  . . . Mac- 
Namara, who  had  two  hits  today,  has 
seven  hits  out  of  his  last  eleven  times  at 
bat. 

LINEUP 
A.B.  R. 

Fechtor  4 0 

Walsh  4 1 

Dempsey  3 0 

Giordano  3 1 

O’Rourke  4 0 

Young  4 1 

Shurdut  2 1 

Jameson  2 0 

MacNamara  4 0 

Carter  3 1 


H.  P.  A. 

0 2 2 

1 8 0 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 3 

2 4 1 

1 5 1 

0 2 0 

2 3 1 

1 1 0 
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Huntington 

April  25 


Latin  opened  its  1949  season  with  a 
non-league  match  against  a fine  Hunting- 
ton  School  team.  The  final  score  was  3-2 
in  favor  of  Huntington.  “Marv”  Her- 
bert and  the  “doubles”  combination  of 
Xeal  Shulman  and  “Bob”  Sheffield  were 
the  victors.  Shulman  and  Freshman 
“Lou”  Bortnick  were  on  the  short  end  in 
the  singles  matches,  while  “Jerry”  Green 
and  “Mike”  Hamer  were  losing  in  the 
other  doubles  match. 

BACKHANDS 

Although  the  Latin  School  team  lost  its 
first  match,  they  showed  great  promise  of 
copping  the  Boston  City  Championship. 


. . . “Lou"  Bortnick,  only  in  Class  IV, 
proved  that  he  has  the  stuff  to  stick  with 
the  Varsity.  . . . "Jerry”  Green’s  loss 
was  the  first  in  his  two  years  of  Competi- 
tion. 

LINEUP 

SINGLES 

3 Bortnick  4-6,  6-3,  4-6 

1 Shulman  4-6,  3-6 

2 Herbert  7-5,  6-3 

DOUBLES 

1 Green,  Hamer  2-6,  3-6 

2 Shulman,  Sheffield  6-1,  6-0 


Trade 

April  29 


A superior  Latin  School  team  overpow- 
ered the  netmen  of  Trade  School  today 
to  the  tune  of  5-0.  “Marv”  Herbert, 
“Jerry”  Green,  and  “Lou”  Bortnick  tri- 
umphed easily  in  their  respective  singles 
matches ; and  the  doubles  combinations  of 
Shulman  and  Sheffield,  and  Schiff  and 
Siegel  also  won  handily.  Green  and 
Trade’s  Thompson,  playing  the  second 
singles  match,  provided  the  thrills  for  the 
day,  as  the  two  battled  to  near  exhaustion, 
Green  finally  coming  out  on  top.k  6-4, 
4-6,  and  7-5. 

BASELINES 

By  those  who  know,  it  is  conceded  that 
ILL'S,  will  win  the  CITY  CHAMPION- 
SHIP if  they  can  beat  Roxbury  Memo- 


rial. . . . Captain  Neal  Shulman  showed 
true  Latin  School  spirit  as  he  played  with 
bad  blisters  on  both  feet.  . . . “Marv” 
Herbert  would  be  a potential  champion  if 
he  learned  how  to  keep  cool  in  important 
matches.  ...  In  practice,  he’s  a “whiz.” 

LINEUP 

SINGLES 

1 Herbert  6-4,  6-3 

2 Green  6-4,  4-6,  7-5 

3 Bortnick  6-0,  6-0 

DOUBLES 

1 Sheffield,  Shulman  6-3,  6-3 

2 Schiff,  Siegel  6-1,  6-0 


Technical 

May  6 


The  strong  Latin  team  had  a surpris- 
ingly easy  time  in  disposing  of  1948’s  City 
Champions  Technical  by  a score  of  4-1. 
“Marv”  Herbert  was  promoted  to  the  No. 


1 position,  and  he  almost  beat  the  strong 
“Sam”  Zide  of  “Tech”.  It  was  a mighty 
battle  for  two  sets,  but  Zide  outlasted 
Herbert  to  win  in  the  rubber  set.  Shul- 
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man  and  Bortnick  found  easy  victories  in 
their  respective  “singles"  matches;  then, 
these  two  joined  up  to  cop  one  of  the 
“doubles”.  Green  and  Hamer  shared  in 
the  victory  with  the  other  “doubles”  win. 

BASELINES 

Latin  showed  today  that  it  has  the  nec- 
essary depth  to  go  through  1948  unde- 
feated. . . . Coach  Thomas  is  quite  the 
man  — with  his  long  black  cigar  — a re- 
quirement for  every  match.  . . . The  boys 
are  looking  ahead  anxiously  to  May  17, 
when  they  play  Memorial  — a match  that 
will  decide  the  City  Championship.  . . . 


“Lou”  Bortnick,  now  undefeated  in  five 
league  matches,  looms  as  a sure  champion 
in  future  years,  as  he  is  only  in  Class 
Four. 

LINEUP 

SINGLES 

1 Herbert  5-7,  6-3,  0-6 

2 Shulman  6-3,  6-2 

3 Bortnick  6-1,  6-1 

DOUBLES 

1 Shulman,  Bortnick  6-1,  6-1 

2 Green,  Hamer  6-0,  6-0 


Qotf 

April  28 


The  Latin  School  golf  team,  City  of 
Boston  Champions  and  participants  in  the 
State  Tournament,  played  their  first 
match  of  the  1949  season  against  Hyde 
Park.  Despite  gusts  of  wind  that  made 
playing  conditions  difficult,  the  experi- 
enced shooting  of  the  three  ever-depend- 
able  veterans  — “Marv”  Schwalb,  “Bill” 
Phillips,  and  “Tom”  Roberto  — led  the 
team  to  a hard-fought  7-2  victory.  Three 
new-comers  — Mark  Breen,  “Bill”  Pierce 
and  “Len”  Gettes  — aided  considerably  in 
defeating  an  ever-fighting  Hyde  Park 
team.  Coach  Sullivan  anticipates  another 
highly  successful  season. 

May  2 

Stacked  up  against  one  of  the  finest 
teams  in  the  League,  the  team  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  come  through  when 
the  chips  are  down  as  it  sent  Technical 
High  School  down  to  defeat  today.  The 
final  score  of  6-3  did  not  tell  the  true 
story;  for  had  the  Technicians  had  any 
breaks,  they  might  easily  have  upset  the 


B.L.S.  boys.  This  win  practically  as- 
sures Latin  of  its  second  consecutive  in- 
vitation to  the  annual  State  Tournament. 

May  5 

Despite  the  absence  of  Captain  “Marv” 
Schwalb,  our  golfers  scored  their  first 
shut-out  of  the  season  by  leaving  Trade 
stranded  on  the  short  end  of  a 9-0  score. 
“Bill”  Phillips  broke  out  of  a mild  slump 
as  he  played  the  back  nine  in  three  over 
par.  “Dave"  Kenny  showed  great  prom- 
ise as  he  filled  in  for  Captain  Schwalb. 

May  9 

Latin  hurdled  another  obstacle  in  its 
quest  for  the  City  championship  as  it  set 
down  Brighton  with  another  9-0  shutout. 
The  boys  seemed  to  be  priming  them- 
selves for  the  next  match,  a non-league 
affair  which  will  pit  them  against  B.C. 
High,  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the 
state.  The  players  seem  to  be  itching  for 
some  real  competition. 
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By  William  J.  McIntyre, 

With  President  Leon  Markoff  as 
Chairman,  the  Class  of  ’49  held  its  Class 
Day  exercises  April  25th  last.  The  B.L.S. 
Dramatics  Club  presented  an  amusing, 
satirical  play,  “The  Devil  to  Pay,”  writ- 
ten by  Burton  Cooper  and  Marshall  Spil- 
ler.  An  unusually  fine  Class  Oration  was 
delivered  by  William  Kiernan.  The  Class 
Prophecy  by  Paul  Fruit  and  James 
Walsh  and  the  Class  Will  by  Joseph 
Hennessey  and  Myron  Laserson  excited 
considerable  mirth.  We  were  then  priv- 
ileged to  hear  Mr.  Isadore  H.  Y.  Muck- 
nick,  ’24,  a member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  who  spoke  of  the  need  for  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  citizen  in  his 
nation’s  politics.  During  the  course  of  the 
program,  clarinet,  piano,  and  flute  solos 
were  played  by  Arthur  Goulston,  George 
Locus,  and  Gareth  Green  respectively. 
Mr.  Trongone’s  orchestra  also  provided 
musical  interludes.  The  Class  Song,  by 
Sidney  Shapiro  and  Thomas  Sobol,  was 
sung  by  the  graduates-to-be.  In  all,  it  was 
a most  enjoyable  assembly  and  will  long 
be  remembered. 

The  graduating  class  had  its  banquet  at 
the  Bradford  Roof  on  May  5,  1949.  When 
the  group  had  finished  the  very  delicious 
roast  turkey  meal,  our  very  witty  toast- 
master, Mr.  Dunn,  took  over.  Mr. 
Cleary,  Mr.  Canned,  Mr.  Pennypacker, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr. Davidson  (a  former 
President  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
Association),  Mr.  Levine,  and  our  es- 
teemed former  Headmaster,  Dr.  Powers, 
all  gave  delightful  talks.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  Headmaster,  Mr.  McKim, 
and  the  retired  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment, Mr.  Benson,  were  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  illness.  The  opinion  of 
all  present  was  that  Robert  Wolf  son,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  de- 
served unlimited  praise  for  his  work  in 
planning  an  excellent  evening. 

As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  planned  to  have 
the  semi-annual  Alumni  Banquet  at  the 
school  on  the  evening  of  May  11th.  A 
dress  rehearsal  of  “The  Late  Christopher 
Bean”  will  be  put  on  immediately  follow- 
ing a business  meeting  and  the  dinner. 


'49.  and  Mark  N.  Ozer,  ’49 

Speaking  of  Sidney  Howard's  “The 
Late  Christopher  Bean,”  it  will  be  pre- 
sented formally  on  May  19  and  20,  1949. 
Billed  as  the  best  Dramatics  Club  produc- 
tion ever,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
smash  hit.  The  cast  of  this  comedy  in- 
cludes Burton  Malkiel,  William  Kiernan, 
David  Berg,  Albert  Ward,  and  Joseph 
Pagliarulo.  The  Faculty  Directors  are 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Marnell,  and  Dr. 
Callanan. 

Captain  Stewart’s  well-trained  regi- 
ments, in  full  military  regalia,  went 
through  their  annual  maneuvers  on  May 
6,  1949.  The  winning  captains  of  the 
Prize  Drill  in  the  First  Regiment  were 
William  Looney,  Leon  Markoff,  John 
Mulhern,  Richard  Walsh,  William  Kier- 
nan, and  Joseph  Hennessey.  In  the  sec- 
ond Regiment  James  Cronin,  Victor 
Johnson,  Richard  Lessoff,  Colman  Kraft, 
and  Marvin  Schwalb  were  the  victors. 

Paul  Donahue,  Gareth  Green,  Mark 
Ozer,  Louis  Shuman,  Burton  Malkiel, 
and  William  Kiernan  will  be  the  argu- 
mentators  at  the  Prize  Debate  on  “Social- 
ized Medicine,”  which  is  scheduled  for 
May  12,  1949. 

Three  Latin  School  boys  acted  as 
State  Representatives  on  Good  Govern- 
ment Day,  April  8,  1949.  They  were 
Richard  Lessoff,  David  Calicchio,  and 
William  Kiernan. 

Because  of  limitations  in  space  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Register , the  story  of 
Latin  School’s  stellar  performance  in  the 
Hearst  History  Contest  was  not  pub- 
lished. Therefore,  without  apologies  for 
lateness,  let  it  be  known  that  William 
Stearns  was  the  top  winner  in  the  school 
and  the  city  and  that  Paul  Fruit  and  Ger- 
ald Richmond  also  ranked  very  high  and 
received  substantial  rewards. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  announced 
early  in  May  that  Gareth  Green  was  the 
Latin  School  winner  of  its  “Fifteenth  An- 
nutl  Competition  in  English,  History,  and 
Art.”  The  subjects  of  the  essay  contest 
was  “The  Paul  Revere  Liberty  Bowl,” 
and  the  reward  was  a miniature  sterling 
silver  reproduction  of  this  bowl. 
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March  1:  No  boy  is  to  be  penalized  be- 
cause of  tardiness  today.  (Not  even  the 
assemblage  in  Sharaf's  at  10:30?) 

March  2:  The  Art  Club  met  today;  for 
those  who  are  interested,  the  only 
drawing  qualification  is  the  ability  to 
draw  from  a wallet  the  money  for  dues. 

March  3:  T.  B.  exams  will  be  given  to 
Classes  I and  III.  For  the  unknowing. 
“T.  B.”  stands  for  TOO  Bad  you 
flunked ; bet  you’d  do  better  at  English. 

March  4:  The  Chief  told  me  today  1 
wouldn't  lose  an  approbation  card  for 
being  absent  Tuesday,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  some  other  qualifications. 

March  7:  Dishes  and  trays  are  not  to 
be  thrown  into  trash  pails.  And  don’t 
throw  them  under  another  room’s  table. 

March  8:  I wonder  why  so  many  boys 
are  worried  about  College  Boards.  I 
know  I’m  not.  (So  I am  in  Class  II. 
So  what?) 

March  9:  Boys  are  not  to  play  in  the 
yard  before  or  after  school,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Pliys.  Ed. 
department  to  keep  us  from  playing. 

March  10:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Chess 
Club  today,  two  members  were  drum- 
med out  for  roughing  their  opponents’ 
pawns.  Serves  them  right,  the  boun- 
ders ! 

March  11:  That  groan  heard  from  the 
whole  school  at  about  8 :47  today  was 
the  effect  of  the  School  Committee’s 
ruling  that  home-lessons  are  to  be  as- 
signed over  all  single  holidays.  Stu- 
dents are  circulating  handbills,  saying, 
“Put  Clem  back  in." 

March  14:  Candidates  for  pitcher  and 
catcher  reported  to  the  Drill  Hall  in 


their  pliys.  cd.  uniforms,  consisting  of 
plaid  socks,  low  sneakers,  blue  trunks, 
and  undershirts. 

March  15:  The  only  way  to  persuade 
some  boys  that  we  have  Thursday  off 
for  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  to  have  the  en- 
tire population  of  “Southie”  threaten 
them.  Scoffers ! 

March  16:  The  boys  of  Class  II  found 
out  about  their  “electives”  today.  As 
one  wTag  remarked,  “The  electives  are 
freer  in  Russia.”  How  true ! 

March  17:  We  celebrated  this  glorious 
day  right  in  “Southie.”  I did  my  part 
by  waking  up  at  12:30,  bowing  to- 
wards Dirchester  Heights,  and  return- 
ing to  bed  in  green  pajamas. 

March  18:  Boys  on  door  patrol  are  to 
remain  at  their  posts  throughout  the 
period  and  are  not  to  sneak  out  for  a 
smoke  without  offering  a cigar  to  the 
nearest  teacher. 

March  21:  Potential  members  of  the 
business  staff  of  the  REGISTER 
should  sell  all  the  ads  possible  to  their 
fathers’  concerns  within  three  weeks. 

March  22:  All  boys  bringing  bicycles  to 
school  shall  put  them  in  a room  speci- 
ally designated.  All  boys  who  ride  to 
school  on  horses  shall  put  nags  in  the 
lunchroom,  to  make  the  “hot  special” 
feel  more  at  home. 

March  23:  With  clubs  having  elections 
for  next  year,  every  one  is  talking 
about  that  mysterious  woman,  whose 
name  is  brought  up  at  every  election. 
Perhaps  you  know  her — Ida  Kline ! 

March  24:  Edict  No.  5793 : Never  raise 
latch  of  window  by  hand.  (Signed) 
“Three  Fingers”  Grogan. 
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March  25: 

Overheard  in  103: 

Sain:  "But,  Sir,  where  did  you  get  that 
minus  sign  ? Out  of  a clear  blue  sky  ? 
Teach:  "That  is  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a clear  blue  sky  around.” 

March  28:  “Boys  found  loitering  in  the 
building  after  2:15  may  expect  severe 
penalty.”  It’s  this  way:  Two  little  men 
in  white  coats  come,  and  . . . 

March  29:  Some  boys  in  Class  II  are 
already  writing  for  Harvard  applica- 
tions. Dreamers! 

March  30:  Class  I boys  who  would  like 
to  apply  for  jobs  as  counselors  should 
see  Mr.  Cleary.  Competition  for  "Phil” 
and  Aaron,  hey? 

March  31:  “Pupils  are  not  to  carry 
compasses  while  passing  through  cor- 
ridors,” reads  the  latest  communique 
from  the  man-on-a-pillow. 

April  1:  Studied  hard  last  night.  Got 
two  5’s  in  recitation,  three  95’s  in  tests, 
and  was  offered  a scholarship  at  Har- 
vard  APRIL  FOOL! 

April  4:  “And  why  this  sudden  load  of 
books  Class  I is  taking  home?”  a Sixie 
asked  me. — “College  Board,”  I replied. 
“What  are  they?”  he  asked  . . .He’ll 
learn. 

April  5:  Edict  6537,  to  be  filed  carefully 
in  the  nearest  waste-basket:  “Boys  ar- 
riving at  school  before  8 :30  are  to  re- 
port to  212  and  remain  there  until 
8:30.”  (Deafening  laughter.) 

April  6:  Flash — there  is  a rumor  that 
next  year  30  women  teachers  will  come 
to  Latin  School — Oh,  Joy!!  Ye  R.R.R. 
hopes  to  get  one  in  Physics — eh — eh  ! 

April  7:  Hope  you  didn't  miss  “This  is 
Latin  School  on  the  Air” — Comanchee 
feathers  were  sent  to  every  faithful 
listener.  The  station  ran  out  of 
feathers. 

April  8:  Seniors  appeared  for  the  first 
time  with  haggard  faces.  They’re 
studying  for  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  (it  says 
here ) . 

April  11:  The  Glee  Club’s  meeting  to- 
day was  featured  by  the  shocking  dis- 
covery that  three  different  voices  are 
beginning  to  change.  At  last,  a 3-bass 
hit  for  Latin  School ! 

April  12:  The  Seniors  are  beginning  to 
drift  back  to  school  after  last  Satur- 
day’s College  Boards.  Funny,  applica- 
tions for  Slippery  Rock  and  Alabama 
have  increased. 

April  13:  Two  masters  are  reported 


missing  in  action  after  keeping  their 
classes  after  school. 

April  14-15:  No  one  can  sleep  264  con- 
secutive hours,  but  I sure  tried  hard. 

April  ^5:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  was  impressed  by 
the  Class  Day  ceremonies.  1 left  the 
hall  with  two  resolutions — (1)  to  be- 
come a Senior  and  (2)  to  vote  for  I. 
Muchnick. 

April  r.6:  The  report  that  the  B.  L.  S. 
Dramatic  Club’s  doing  the  play  “The 
Late  Christopher  Bean”  is  what  killed 
the  gentleman  is  unfounded,  Dr.  Mar- 
nell  keeps  telling  us. 

April  27 : Ye  R.  R.  R.  beat  his  French 
teacher  in  a game  of  chess.  At  last ! 
Ergo,  the  student  is  as  smart  as,  if  not 
smarter  than,  his  teacher. — P.  S.  f 
flunked  French  this  month. 

April  28:  A new  contest  has  just  been 
started. — All  you  have  to  do  is  finish 
the  sentence  “I  go  to  Latin  School  be- 
cause” in  one  word,  or  less.  First  prize 
is  an  approbation  card ; and  remember 
in  case  of  ties — ties  will  be  awarded. 

April  29:  Attention ! Roscoe  Kivath- 
ckenie  has  been  chosen  the  winner  of 
the  “I  go  to  Latin  School  because”  con- 
test. His  finishing  line  was  “because  I 
gotta  go !”  Dahh  ! 

May  2: 

Ricardo:  Why  did  the  ambitious 
moron  jump  off  the  Palace  Theatre  in 
New  York? 

Gonzales:  I dunno. — why? 

Ricardo:  Because  he  wanted  to  make  a 
hit  on  Broadway ! 

May  3:  I don’t  care;  I’m  not  going  to 
try  any  more  prize  exams.  Missing  four 
periods  isn’t  worth  going  “bats”  trying 
to  think  of  Latin  words  for  “prejudice" 
and  “sufficiency.” 

May  4:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  plans  to  buy  a new 
sport- jacket.  Methinks  I’ll  get  me  a 
red  one — to  match  my  report  card. 

May  5:  The  truculent  Seniors  have  won 
their  point ; they  will  be  dismissed  May 
13th,  IF  they  have  a job.  “Hey,  ma;  ya 
wanna  helper  around  the  house?” 

May  6:  I’m  not  revealing  a top-secret 
when  I say  that  one  of  the  prize  com- 
panies had  thirteen  sergeants  in  the 
first  platoon. 

May  7 : This  drivel  is  due  today,  so  I’ll 
just  put  it  on  “Phil’s”  desk  and  run. 
If  I’m  writing  this  column  next  year,  it 
will  be  because  he’s  getting  more  and 
more  absent-minded  as  the  summer 
heat  approaches. 


CLOTHES  STRATEGY  *- 

The  right  clothes  are  important  to  a fellow's  fun,  good- 
looks  and  comfort  . . . it's  smart  strategy  to  choose 
your  clothes  at  Kennedy's  Undergrad  Shops,— long 
noted  for  school  apparel  that  more  than  makes  the 

grade-  ^ KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOP 


Formal  Wear  For  Rent 

OPEN  DISCOUNT 

MONDAY  LATEST  STYLES  EXPERTLY  FITTED  to 

EVENINGS  STUDENTS 

ARCARO  BROS,  and  SOLOY  Inc. 

128  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

CLOTHIERS  HABADASHERS 


SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 


99 


WASHINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


Warren  K*  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc* 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


132  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


